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New Political 


Alignments Forecast 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


HICAGO, Ill.— Leaders of progressive forces 

and thought in America took an initial step 

last week-end in exploring the possibilities of 
new political directions. Meeting in International 
House on the Midway in this city, several hundred 
delegates and individuals from 16 states and the 
District of Columbia spent two full days in political 
discussions and then took the first tentative step by 
selting up a national committee and charging it with 
the responsibility of further explorations in the 
interim period between now and next December when 
it was voied to hold a second conference. 

The next step is scheduled for next month when the 
national committee will hold its second exploratory 
meeting in Detroit on May 4, The December confers 
ence was chosen with some deliberation to indicate 
positively (1) that the conference has not yet created 
i political force and (2) that there is no intention 
of taking any part as such in next November's political 
campaign. 

There was evidence here in the public press that 
there is some misundrstanding about the Chicago 
Conference. Some of this misunderstanding may have 
B been contributed by the conference’s choice of the 
mame National Educational Committee for a New 
Patty. The press in Chicago seized upon the “New 
Party” portion of the name and promptly dubbed it 
a ‘third party’ movement. That it may well become. 
Bat the fact is that the Chicago press was going too 
fast and too far for the moment. In contrast, the con- 
ference itself spent much more time, thought and 
oratory on the educational: and exploratory task be- 
fore it, 

The Chicago Conference did not create a new po- 
litical party. It only achieved. as an initial step, a 
meting of minds. Im the meeting of minds, there 
s overwhelming agreement on certain significant and 
Mportant points. These were: 

A The necessity of regaining the progressive initia- 
te in this country through a unified force and 
through unified direction. 

‘BA diminution of faith in the possibility of find- 
ME or creating a channel fot progressive expression 
Meither the Republican or Democratic Parties. 

3. That any unified force which might grow out of 

tonference would have as its basis a democratic 

Moperative philosophy, a democratic cooperative 
“ealation and a program of moderate socialism. The 
Piase used at the conference was “a program of 
Mined or modified socialism.” 

at any such unified progressive force would 
wnalterabl y opposed to totalitariansm in all its 
whether of the Fascist, Nazi or Communist 


Weighing the necessity of regaining the progressive 
tive in America. certain problems were given a 
Ny-need, d . a . ~~ 
€d constructive recognition. 
ong them was rec ognition of the fact that young 
and women in this country and their elders who 
Rot satisfied with the status quo and who are 


O$ed 


to the forces of conservativism or reaction 

not have an adequate alternative to which they 

ptarn. It is for this reason that so many are at- 

by the dynamic magnetism generated by the 
(Continued on Page Fourtaee) 
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An Editerial— 


The Freedom to Listen 


ARS do not unite the world. Neither do con- 

stitutions, agreements, treaties, international 

conferences. All legal and political devices 
leave the divergent masses of men very much where 
they were. We are constantly having dinned into our 
ears the similarity between the UN Charter and the 
United States Constitution, between the nations of 
today and our 13 states of 1787. ‘The comparison 
limps at many points. But the chief diflerence is that 
in this country we had one language, one culture. one 
basic common law. The 51 nations shakily held to- 
gether by a tentative charter are, in many cases, so 
different that contact brings revulsion rather than 
union. Unity is mankind’s dearest dream. It is not a 
reality. Until we frankly face this fact and set about 
practical measures to effect a change, we are not even 
on the road to better things. 

Such posing of issues and jockeying for place as 
we have had in the Security Council serve a fine pur- 
pose so far as they are reported and discussed. The 
mechanisms of the UN furnish a world stage, dram- 
atize a certain limited number of world problems. 
The difficulty is that great masses of men are excluded 
from the performance. Millions have no press and 
no radio. The world moves on, but they remain where 
they are. 

The benefits flowing from our world conclave are 
limited to lands enjoying free press and radio service. 
Only where there is truthful reporting or, at least, 
competition and variely in reporting which will permit 
the truth to emerge, can citizens reach useful opinions 
of what is taking place. No matter how often delegates 
meet, no matter how good their intentions or how wise 
their decisions. there will be no genuine unity until 
the most widely separate and divergent peoples are 
able to get together in discussing common problems, 

It is on this account that the Educational. Scientific 
and Cultural Organization may, in the end, outstrip 
every other UN project in useful performance. World- 
wide effort in the direction of free press, moving 
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pictures, radio and education may, by building an 
emotional and intellectual unity from below, actually 
do something effective in the way of drawing men 
together from the ends of the earth. 

It is in this connection that the recent proposal of 
General David Sarnoff with regard to an international 
radio service takes on high importance. The President 
of RCA proposes that UN have its own broadcasting 
system running round the world. Speaking with care, 
he said that the technical difficulties in the way of this 
grandiose project can be solved but that the political 
difficulties “would require for their solution the con- 
sent of the member nations.” 

Just what sort of difficulties General Sarnoff had in 
mind is suggested by his demand for the “Freedom 
to Listen.” With the wide development of radio, this 
new freedom must be added to the old ones. The 
best programs which the UN authorities may broad- 
cast will fail to serve their purpose if in any con- 
siderable area the people ave prevented from listening. 


* + * 


Tu great obstacle to the success of the Sarnoff plan 
is Soviet isolationism. During the war our broadcasts 
and those of the British were beamed to most parts of 
the world. Even now most men in most places can 
listen to them. But Russia’s millions are shut off. 
They can hear—or are supposed to hear—only what 
comes from Moscow. What Hitler so ardently desired 
but never achieved, Stalin has accomplished. So far 
as the airwaves are concerned. he maintains a complete 
blackout. 

This obstacle, however, is the most convincing proof 
of the need of the proposed international service. Once 
the facilities are provided and programs are encircling 
the world, they will serve as a challenge to every 
government which strives to keep its people behind 
an intellectual wall. If men everywhere can secure 
the freedom to listen, isolating walls will be breached 
and we shall have the beginnings of unity. 


























troops only after 


Ghavam had agreed to most of the Russian demands—Stalin got all 


he could have expected to get without the risk of war. 


Stalin’s main demands were fo1 


and a “friendly” 


leftist government in Teheran. 


oil concessions, the separation of Northern Iran, 


He has achieved all three goals. What 


the USA and Britain achieved was a procedural precedent in UNO—that small nations 


have the right to appeal_to the UN Security Council for aid. 
got only verbal aid, which helped little in the 


As Hanson Baldwin commented in the 
NY Times (April 7): 


Far from being a great victory for 
the UN, or for the cause of peace, the 
outcome represents a form of diplo- 
matic rationalization that was perhaps 
necessitated by the weakness of the 
UN and the intransigence of Russia 
but which solves nothing. Lieut. Col. 
W. R. Hodgson, the Australian dele- 
gate to the Security Council was right 
None of the 
problems has been settled. Oj and 


in his criticism. basic 
perhaps other concessions were wrung 


from the Iranians chiefly because of 


the threat of Russian force. Russian 
influence remains—and will remain 


paramount in northern tran 


Now Russia arrogantl demands that 
the Iranian question be removed fron 
the agenda of the UN, but Byrnes insists 
that it remain until the Red Army has 


actually withdrawn 
The Bolsheviks must be ¢ 
they seldom let the initiative get out of 


ven eredit 
their hands for long. So they are starting 
a new diplomatic offensive in the war of 
nerve over Spain, China, Syria. Leb- 
anon, ete. A gentle 
answered with a blow to the solar plexus. 


of Nations wa 


fo stop the seizure of Fiume by Italians 


lap on the wrist Is 


The League impotent 


under d’Annunzio, or, in later years, the 
conquest of Ethiopia and Manchuria. The 
UNO is 


effiectively with any 


imperiled by its inability to deal 
postwal injustice, 


whether in Iran or Poland or elsewhere. 


The rift between the 

Embittered Kuomintang and _ the 
Deadlock = Chinese 
in China which General Marshall 
like his 

failed to bridge, widened when the Yenan 
press made a bitter attack on Chiang 
Kai-shek (April 8). He is accused of 
seeking to perpetuate a personal dictator- 


Communists, 


predecessors 


ship, and of launching civil war in Man- 
churia by recognize the 
authority of local Communist 
ments and armies there. The Commu- 
nists warned that the serious fighting in 
Manchuria might spread to North China. 
Chou En-lai does not concede the right 
of the Central Government to take over 


refusing to 


govern- 





General MacArthur 





Iran made the appeal, but 


face of force. 





Harold Laski 


Manchuria as the Red Army withdraws, 
The Kuomintang accuses the Commu- 
nists of trying to block an American loan 
to China. 

itself, offers 


enough variation to be interesting. The 


In repeating history 
UNO is similar to the old League of Na- 
tions, but with differences. The “peace” 
that is being made piecemeal is different 
from the peace made wholesale at Ver- 
sailles, and worse. World War II offered 
wide variations on World War I, though 
with basic parallels. And what is hap- 
pening in China reminds one of what 
happened after the first 


flagration. 


world con- 


The Chinese people, led by siudents, 
went on strike against the Treaty of 
Versailles; the betrayal of Shantung to 
“our brave ally,” Japan, was one reason 
the USA like China refused to ratify 
the peace treaty. The Chinese boycotted 
Japanese goods, conducted worldwide 
propaganda against Japanese aggression. 

Now Soviet Russia supplants Japan 
in the role of aggressor. Again Chinese 
students are taking the lead in protest 
demonstrations, arousing the Chinese 
people against betrayal, not by Britain 
and France, but by the United States. 
It was Roosevelt who promised Stalin at 
Yalta to persuade China to agree to 
Russian terms, to reward “our brave 
ally” for entering the war against Japan 
—quite unnecessarily. 

When and if the Red Army withdraws 
from Manchuria, the struggle of China 
to recover that rich 
stripped of machinery, will go on, for 
Russia has an 
upon it, and Chinese Communists are 
raising new demands for political control 
of vast areas. The Chinese civil war 


territory, now 


economic stranglehold 


continues with new variations. China’s 
struggle for independence and 
eignty is far from ended. And America 
cannot, must not, abandon China to Rus- 
sian ruthlessness as Britain abandoned 
Poland. We cannot allow Russia to be- 
come the successor to Man- 
churia, 


sover- 


Japan in 
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Petrillo, made 


who has 
"“feather-bedding" demands on the 
movie industry for his musicians 


new 


“The present in- 
strumentality to en- 
force the will of the 
United Nations can 
at best be but a 


MacArthur on 
Renunciation 
of War 


temporary expedient so long as nations 
as co-existent the sover- 
eign right. of belligerency,” General 
MacArthur declared in Tokyo on April 4. 
He urged all nations to follow the Japa- 


still recognize 


and “abolish war as a 
(The new 
Constitution renounces the right to make 


nese example 
sovereign right.” Japanese 
war.) 

MacArthur said that “in the ir- 
responsible faith that civilization can 
somehow survive yet another universal 
conflict lies our gravest peril.” 

What is a liberal and what a conserva- 
tive? On the 
tive military leader made his admirable 
speech in Tokyo, the New Deal liberal, 
made one in Washing- 


same day as the conserva- 


Senator Pepper, 


ion. One is an intelligent report on 
progress of the AMG in Japan, breathing 
the spirit of true liberalism; 
hysterical, 


justifying 


the other is 
hypocritical, and 
Russian imperialism in 1946 
on the basis of 19th century British im- 
perialism, and its disappearing remnants. 


stupid— 


* ~ * 


Paris has become the 


Moscow Comintern distribution 
Gold center. From there 
Jacques Duclos laid 


down the postwar line for the American 
party, and from there funds are dis- 
Communist propaganda to 

Comintern branches. A 
broken box at Le Bourget airfield gave 
the secret away, and French police found 
that substantial shipments of gold and 
foreign currencies, French, British ang 
American, have been made by plane from 
Moscow to Paris in recent weeks. There 
is no commercial explanation for these 
shipments. In the heated campaigns 
taking place in France and Italy par- 
ticularly, the Communists have always 
had seemingly unlimited funds at their 
disposal. Their heavy expenditures for 
propaganda and organization could not 
possibly have been raised within these 
countries. 


persed for 
the various 


Miscellany 


News Worth Reprinting 


Tue French General Confederation of 
Labor, representing 5,000,000 workers, 
at its first Congress since 1938, demanded 
more speedy nationalization of the na- 
tion’s economy. Stalin was praised and 
Churchill denounced. The Communist in- 
fluence is very strong, though not yet 
dominant. 
oe - * 

@ The Japanese Cabinet is 
laws designed to check the seizure of 
factories by workers’ councils. Led by 
the Communists, unions seized 


drafting 


have 
numerous industrial plants, 
and publications, which has slowed re- 
conversion—industrialists fear that labor 
will take over the management of their 
factories as soon as they are back in 
operation. 


businesses, 


tive board by a vote of 484 delegate 


to one, in the 


Berlin. In the Russian zone no Voting 
took place, of course. 
drastic social reform was adopted by 
the Social Democrats. 


P ——_— —_ ete —_—— Seeeaeeieemees= =e 
TREN a) Ideas in action; events as they 
. . 
SS reflect social tendencies By Liston M. Oak 
\ 
. of -« @ In a reorganization of the Ger. § 
Oil and Turmoil in Iran Sie ae 
: free Zone of Berlin, following the 
HE troubled waters in the Persian Gulf and Mediterranean area continue to ex- 7-to-1 victory of the anti-fusionisi “| 
"Tce the oil supply. Appeasement of Soviet Russia may be discredited, but Anglo- aie the pro-Communists, Pe Al 
American policy remains weak and wavering. Stalin has scored another victory. Grotewohl, Max Fechner, Karl Lit, 
Ghavam, who defied Stalin for two months, finally capitulated: an agreement was made and others were expelled from {h 
under duress, uncoustitutionally, because the Red Army was still on Iranian soil. Both central committee. Karl Germ 
Moscow and Teheran indulged in diplomatic lying: on April 3 Moscow said withdrawal Franz Newmann, and Kurt Swolinskj V. 
of troops was to be unconditional; Teheran said there would be no negotiation of an were elected co-chairmen of the execy. 
agreement until after the withdrawal. But actually Stalin promised to withdraw his 





American sector 


A program of 


ue * * 

@ At the insistence of Chile, Brayi acaden 
and other Latin-American countries. the . 
USA is now prepared to participate wi, Ee &?! 
Argentina in a hemisphere defen >! 
treaty, on condition that Peron yij ™ ! 4 
eliminate “Axis influences,” Byrnes a. fp Pt 
nounced. Previously the USA had sii hundr 
we would not sign a treaty with Argen. Soviet 
tina unless the Chapultepec Pact obliga Jp 2°!" 
lions were carried out. pa 

‘ cerned 
pean t 
@ The final official returns in th way f 

Greek election show only a 34 percent In § 

#bstention, less than in the last ele- nomic 

tions ten years ago. The boycott called into a 

for by the Communist front, EAM, at all 

was a failure. The new Parliament comin 
will be overwhelmingly reactionary wants 
and monarchist, with 191 Populists, Japan 

56 National Unionists, 42 Liberals China. 

(conservatives), 17 Zervas group The 

(ultra-nationalists), 3 Independents, out he 

and & of other groups. The combina cause 

tion of Communist intrigue and Brit- front” 
ish diplomatic fumbling has produced grew 

a sorry mess in Greece. We We 

* * “ e1 a 


@ American Communists have jointd 
the American Firsters in opposition toa } 


loan to Britain. 





In an article in Tw §, Hie 


Daily Worker of April 5, Alan Max tained 
writes: “The proposed loan to Britain ina 
is part of the program of the US-Briti PS 
imperialist bloc for world dominatia te = 
and war.” was 1] 

What do those British Socialists «™ &, . 
favor admitting the British Communit wy t 


Party to affiliation with the Labor Party Ral 


say to that? 


@ Under tremendous pressure, Premiet 
Giral of the Spanish Republican Gor 
Exile 
cluded a Communist in the Cabinet. 


ernment in 


* ‘ a 
The 


war 


t n 
WU 


: monet 
in Paris finally ad | 


at 

% * * corner 

@ Truman has asked Congress to sure J 8 
render a bit of US sovereignty—to grant Eve 
te the International Court of Justice J "in 
compulsory jurisdiction over @ limited Prova 
number of disputes between the USA B™b 
and any other nation that similarly « ™ | 
cepts the jurisdiction of the court. - — 
ents 


will provoke a clash in Congress: 


until all the United Nations give t "ov 


International Court authority, ' 
tional law will remain in the realm ° 


idealism. 


sovereignty by requiring British 14 by 


internt- fi Fitla 


Bite 

(Reog 

of really 

Britain also surrendered a degree ra 
tine 

nrg, 

Wh 


als to comply with certain decisions * 

; f peer 
the Security Council, such as severs™ 
relations with a” 


of diplomatic 
gressor. 


@ Has Harold Laski learned hs 
lessons, or has he been scolded by 
Morrison and Bevin? He has written 
a pamphlet accusing the Communists 
of seeking a one-party dictatorshi 
Britain, and repudiating their aP 

affiliation with 
Laski, now in Italy for the Se 
cialist Party convention there, charges 
that the Communist plans for 
ing the two parties everywhere © 
stab in the back.” 


tion for 
Party. 
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The Open Door Is 


He Open Door Policy for China, 
terse nearly half a century 

ago by John Hay, may have only 
academic interest to mid-western United 
Siates. The Atlantic seaboard may gen- 
erate mild concern about its violation by 
Soviet Russia. But to the Pacific States 
it is a matter which vitally affects the 
pocketbooks and living standards of 
hundreds of thousands of its citizens, 
Soviet encroachment in the Western 
Pacific (Tho term Far East is a mise 
omer so far as this country is con- 
cerned, and was coined by early Furo- 
pean traders) is raising tempers all the 
way from Vancouver to San Diego. 

In short, tradition, idealism and eco- 
nomic self-interest are now being fused 
into a political alloy which will be aimed 
at all Soviet appeasers in the forth- 
Pacific 


coming elections. The Coast 


, 


wants no “iron curtain” across Northern 
Japan, Korea, Manchuria and Northern 
China. 

There had been much grumbling 
out here all through the war years be- 
cause Russia refused to open a “second 
front” against Japan. That grumbling 
grew louder when it became known that 
we were not even permitted bases in Si- 
iia from which to bomb Nippon. Had 

it been for the heavy pressure 
brought to bear from Washington, which 
labeled all such talks as “unwitting aid 
toHitler and Hirohito” it would have at- 
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tained far greater proportions. The 
average citizen forthwith put these un- 
patriotic thoughts “on ice.” To assure 
one and all (including himself) that he 
vas 100 percent loyal to this country 
ad its brave allies, he went out of his 
vay to shout the praises of Stalin, the 
Rel Army, and the democracy of Com- 
munism, 

The belated entry of Russia into the 
mr with Japan was a disturbing factor, 
tut this was cancelled out by enthusiasm 
md hope generated at San Francisco 
‘at world peace was just around the 
toner, and that the United Nations Or- 
giization was its instrumentality. 

Ever since last June, when public 
pinion reached its high point of ap- 
proval for all things Soviet, the trend 
‘as deen steadily the other way. But it 
as been Soviet Asiatic, rather than 
‘met European, policy which has ac- 
rentuated that trend among the people 
“our West Coast.Poland, the Balkans, 
Filand and the Baltic States are as re- 
tte from Tacoma, Portland and Fresno 
‘graphically, culturally and ecorom- 
“aly) as are Outer Mongolia, the Kur- 
a and Formosa from Troy, Harris- 
mt, and Wheeling. 

“hereas our Atlantic Seaboard has the 
™st numerous European immigrants we 
- the preponderant mass of Asiatics. 
an, Chinese have been with us since the 

¥8 of the Gold Rush. The Japanese be- 
Seed in thirty years later. We 
in —, Siamese, Filipinos, Hin- 
i 4 smattering from all other 
MMs of Asia, 
Nervapine business men, engineers, 

~ +S, Goctors and teachers who have 
ey to the Orient were in their great 
ae Tesidents of our Western states. 
aoe steamship lines engaged 
Mingly in trade with the Orient 
ustralasia. In turn, the bulk of all 
and products shipped from the 
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Slammed : 


United States to Western Asia or from 
Western Asia to the United States, 
moved through the ports of San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Van- 
couver, Tacoma, Los Angeles and San 
Diego. 

In 1940, our last normal peacetime 
year, we exported goods to the value 
of $713,000,000 to Asia and Oceania, 
Our imports, in turn, were valued at 
$1,015,000,000. Only Europe bought more 
goods from us than did Asia; but Asia 
supplied us with imports which ex- 
ceeded the combined value of those from 
Europe, South America and Africa. 

Crude rubber, silk, tea, wool, jute, 
tin, and a host of other raw or semi- 
finished materials made up the over- 
whelming mass of our imports. They 
were essential to us, yet were, in the 
main, strictly non-competitive with local 
products. 

On the export side, the largest por- 
tion was grown or produced west of the 
Rockies. 
our Western-grown cotton. From us it 
got most of its lumber, its oil, its cop- 


The Orient bought almost all 


per, is scrap-iron, its fruit, its canned 


milk and vegetables, its heavy ma- 


chinery, and a host of other manufac- 


tured goods. 


Tue economic vacuum created by 
Japan’s defeat, and the inability of 
Great Britain, Holland,  rance or Ger- 
many to service Western Asia’s more 
than 600,000,000 people for years to 
come, means that a tremendous trade 
expansion is in the offing for our Pacific 
Coast. This expansion can mean jobs 
to hundreds of thousands of newcomers 
in Oregon, Washington and California. 

But the shadow of Soviet imperialism 
in Asia threatens to very seriously 
reduce American-Asiatic trade. The 
Soviets will not be able to supply the 
needed goods which Western Asia so 
badly needs for many years, but Russia 
ean establish an economic stranglehold 
and keep out American trade, thus 
keeping China weak and restless. 

Russia’s policy of stripping Manchuria 
and Northern Korea and slamming the 
Open Door shut in our face has had o 
profound cffect up and down the Coast. 
One college professor, long a leading 
pro-Soviet sponsor, told a group of us 
that “Russia is acting like a bull in the 
China shop” (no pun intended). “I can 
neither understand nor endorse her 
prestnt position.” 

Another influential lecturer, who al- 
ways bent over backwards to give 
Stalin and his government the benefit 
of any doubt, is now so upset that he 
can’t lecture. “I guess I’ve been wrong,” 
he said to me recently. “We'll just have 
to adopt a stiff attitude in the face of 
such unilateral actions,” he added, 
somewhat regretfully. 

News commentators find it hard to 
restrain their language in the face of 
the mass of reports now reaching them 
from eye-witness accounts of how the 
Red Army is behaving. Many Pacific 
Coast newspapers, which had gone 
overboard in their praise of everything 
Russian, now turn a cold and cynical eye 
at anything emanating from Moscow. 

The AFL unions have taken the lead 
in fighting Communist infiltration into 


the ranks of labor. They are now ex- 
tending their work to make their mem- 
bers understand the significance of 
Soviet military and political aggression 
in Europe and Asia. Even: within the 
CIO, where for so many years the Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers have had 
a stranglehold, there is an 
rumbling of discontent. 

To be sure, so long as the demand 
for consumer goods at home remains 
unsatisfied, wage-earners will not realize 
how much the Asiatic market can mean 
to them in terms of jobs. Those who 
will first feel the effects of the Stalin 
economic blackout of Asiatic trade will, 
strangely enough, be Harry Bridges’ 
longshoremen. The vast flow of goods 
from our ports in the form of military 
or lend-lease supplies is fast drying up. 
Coast-wise and South American trade 
can never keep the longshoremen busy. 
Trade with Japan is bound to be small 
for many years. Only the opening of 
North China, Manchuria, and Korea can 
keep the stevedores at work. What will 
Harry and his cohorts do? If they con- 
tinue their support of Soviet policy, 
they are going to cut jobs and pay- 
checks for their own members. This 
could well lead to an internal revolt. 
But if they demand a continuation of 
the Open Door policy in China, the 
Communists will denounce them. Which- 
ever way he goes, the road ahead looks 


ominous 


slippery for Bridges. And the same 
may be said for the other waterfront 
and maritime unions where Communist 
leadership is strong. For the over- 
whelming mass of the union members 
are non-political. They have been will- 
ing to tolerate Communist leadership so 
long as it did not endanger their eco- 
status. But 
watch out! 

The cotton pickers, the vegetable 
growers, the metal miners, the loggers, 
all these and a host of other wage- 
varners have a direct stake in what 
transpires in Asia. In this respect, 
they are on common ground with 
Western industrialists, wholesalers, ship- 
pers, farmers, brokers and bankers. 
That is why there is being created a 
new alloy. Its component parts are 
the tradition of the Open Door policy; 
the idealism of those who believe in 
democracy as a_ political philosophy, 
and the economies of trade and_ busi- 
ness and jobs, 


nomic when that takes 


place 


There was a_ time (nearly seventy 
years ago) out here on the Coast when 
the slogan “The Chinese Must Go!” was 
popular. Today, the dominant feeling 
-verywhere from the Canadian border 
to Lower California is: “The Chinese 
Republic Must Be Saved,” “The Open 
Door Policy Must Be Maintained,” and 
“Soviet Imperialism Must Be Stopped.” 











The Good Earth 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








Religious Leaders Hit 


New YORK (LPA)—A vigorous de- 
fense of labor‘s right to strike and an 
attack on many business leaders who 
“are not only preventing general eco- 
nomic welfare by denying adequate pay 
raises but are attempting to ‘turn the 
clock back’ and take away many of the 
present rights of workers” was issued 
by 54 leaders of the Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish faiths. 

Signers of the statement, which also 
blasted anti-labor legislation and empha- 
sized the obligation of religious leaders 
to help in strike relief, included: Rev, 
Shelton Hale Bishop, N. Y.; Rev. Allan 
Knight Chalmers, N. Y.; Father Ray- 
mond §. Clancy, Detroit; Rabbi Sidney 
E. Goldstein, N. Y.; Bishop J. A. Gregg, 
Kansas City, Kans.; Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, N. Y.; Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey, San Antonio, Tex.; Father John 
P. Monaghan, N. Y.; Rev. James Myers, 
N. Y.; Rev. Kirby Page, La Habra, Cal.; 
Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, N. Y.; Bishop 
Edward L. Parsons, San Francisco, Cal. 

“We believe,” declared the 54 relig- 
ious leaders, “that the main issue in 
most of the present strikes is the at- 
tempt on the part of American wage 
earners not only to gain a more equit- 
able share of our national income and 
a decent standard of living for them- 
selves and their families, but to achieve 
such a balance of purchasing power, pro- 
duction, prices and profits as to benefit 
the entire nation with full employment 
and general prosperity.” 


The clergymen declared that “These 


Anti-Labor Bills 


are not merely political and economic 
issues with which we are dealing. They 
are religious. The right to strike or 
to cease work under conditions consid- 
ered intolerable by the workers them- 
selves is as fundamental to human liberty 
as religious freedom is. The right to a 
decent standard of living for all people 
is basic. There is abundance on earth 
for all men. We cannot countenance the 
denial of that abundance to any, or the 
accumulation of a large portion of that 
abundance by a few. 

“We recognize aur responsibility,” 
they concluded, “a) to present these 
strike issues to our community; b) to 
join with others in our communities to 
see that strikers and their families do 
not suffer for lack of food, clothing or 
shelter; c) to urge Congress to amend 
the tax rebate laws so that employers 
will not be able to realize the benefits 
of excess profits tax rebates while their 
plants are idle due to their refusal to 
bargain; d) to inform Congress and our 
communities that we oppose current anti- 
strike legislation.” 








| War Cost France 11,000,000,000 | 
| Man-Hours 
| @ “Labor is the only source of | 
| wealth, and the war cost France | 
| 11,000,900,000 man-hours of labor | 
| wasted, in the service of the occupy-| 
| ing authorities, in addition to 10,000,-. 
| 000,000 francs,” declared Charles Til- 





lon, Minister of Armaments. | 
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The Home Front 








Humor Was Not Enough 


T is a pity that Franz Schoenberner’s 
1 book Confessions of a European In- 

tellectuals (Macmillan, $2.75) had to 
be published in a dour time like this. It 
is even more of a pity that a gay and 
glancing chap like this had to live in a 
country like Germany. But it is a crazy 
world—-and so now it has come about 
that we get out of the land of concentra- 
tion camps a fine and free piece of writ- 
ing And because the book comes from 


uch a country at 





uch a time. it is 
practically impossi- 
ble to get innocent 
fun out of its humor 
and ize it up tor 
what it is Inevi 
tably every reader 
will look for an- 


wel to questions 





about Germany and 
about Hitler. 

And the 
“thing about it is 
that this free and 
easy volume of talk 





funny 





Bohn 


by the former editor of Simplicissimus 
gives more insights into the deeps of 
German life than most of the oh-so- 
solemn studies. Books we have had in 


plenty explaining the decay and decline. 


The psychologists, the historians, the 
economists have all had their serious 
say. Schoenberner knows his psychology 
and is by no means ignorant of history 
and economic But he peaking here 
in touch-and-go fashion as the humorou 
and critical man of culture Instead of 
a heavy German book, we get a light and 


breezy one 


For one who ed to grin at the car- 


toons and captions of Simplicissimus, he 
has | than the expected amount of 
satirical edge. His attitude is that of the 
intellectual viewing thi wierd world 
from a point slightly above and to one 
side. His judgments have more of under- 
standing than of blame or bite. It is 


worth while for America to discover that 


even during he 


worst period Germany 
could produce such a man. The fact that 
he has no heavy axe to grind adds to the 
credibility of his testimony with regard 
to the dark days of Germany’s 
and fall. 


decline 


One important point about this man 
is that he is a good European rather than 
a good German. His qualities would have 
made him as much at home in France as 
in Germany. Perhaps he developed his 
intellectual quality in reaction against 
his formal education. But, however, they 


were come by, he has a breadth of inter- 


est and a quick sensitivity which were— 
perhaps still are—characteristic of all 
central and western Europe. 

The Greek philosophers and poets 
were, to the men of this world, not some- 
thing to be studied and forgotten. Their 
qualities remained as familiar as the 
faces of father and mother. Students and 
writers were quick to respond to new 
men, new books, new trends anywhere in 
the world. A Thomas Wolfe in America 
or a Dostoyevsky in Russia were of im- 
mediate concern. The culture of Africa 
and Asia were as near as their own 
gardens. It is well for us in America to 
recall this now while Germany lies drawn 
and quartered and France fights for her 
breath. Central Europe had something 
which the world can ill spare. 

. : x 


German Dualism 


How could a nation of deep and an- 
cient culture like that of Germany come 
such a cropper? Our author does not 
discuss the traditional dualism of the 
eich in philosophical terms. But from 
the days of his rebellion against the 
pedantic literary scholarship at the uni- 
versity up to the moment when, wrapped 
in spirited conversation, he reached and 
unconsciously passed the Swiss border, 
he was acutely conscious of it. At one 
point he describes a meeting of Munich 
intellectuals held during the days of 
Kurt Eisner. Some 200 of them listened 
to long speeches by a poet and a philoso- 
pher, and then, reports Schoenberner, “It 
turned out that among those two hundred 
highly educated and in general intelligent 
persons there was nobody who knew 
exactly how to take a vote.” 

The genesis of this sort of awkwardness 
in the practical affairs of politics goes 
far back and deep down. In connection 
with his life at the University of Berlin, 
Schoenberner tells graphically of a state 
visit of Kaiser Wilhelm II. The universi- 
ties prided themselves on being islands 
of liberalism where students could be 
“academic citizens” rather than humble 
Professor Virchow rebelled 
against having his students attend his 


subjects. 


lectures in the imperial army’s monkey 
jackets. Professor Simmel was so dis- 
turbed by the grating sound of military 
music that he refused to continue his 
Before a student audience 
bred in this atmosphere came the clown- 
ish Wilhelm II and insisted on making a 
speech. The academicians 
listened as to the indecencies of a 
country boor. But that they had any 


discourse. 


assembled 


responsibility in respect to this clowning 











Pressures Over Congress 
Thomas in the Detroit News 











emperor—who, incidentally, had it in his 
power to plunge the world into war— 
that is something which never occurred 
to them. 

In his closest approach to formal 
discussion the author continues: “The 
attitude of haughty and silent protest 
was to a certain extent typical and 
symbolic of the strange dualism of 
Germany. The cultural and the politi- 
cal spheres, the spiritual and the 
secular powers, the realm of the idea 
and of reality, were traditionally 
divided. The dangerous tendency to 
abstractions in total disregard of con- 
crete life was rooted in the Christian 
dualism of soul and body, of heaven 
and earth, of the eternal and the 
temporal. It was enforced by Lutheran 
Protestantism with its willingness to 
‘give unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s’ and with its conviction that 
secular power, bad as it was in itself, 
nevertheless had divine sanction.” 

~ * * 


Hitler Could Not Be Laughed Down 


Apo.r HITLER set up shop and grew 
to power right under Schoenberner’s 
sensitive nose. He and the _ talented 
artists about him on the staff of Sime 
plicissimus had ringside seats. After 
lampooning the Fuehrer and his cronies 


By WILLIAM E. Bony 


in their paper they frequently lunched 
or dined at a restaurant where, some 
tables away, these undistinguished Wor. 
thies ate, drank and plotted. 

“We heartily enjoyed our literary 4) 
artistic skirmishes. We enjoyed being 
liberal and progressive and witty. s 
even sometimes a bit frivolous, We had 
a very good time teasing the half-sleep. 
ing monsters of the future and giving 
them raps on their ugly noses.” y 
Schoenberner explains the attitude ¢ 
himself and his group. It was with 
“amused surprise” that they saw one 
after another succumb to the Hitlerja 
hog calls. They “sincerely believed thg 
it was sufficient to debunk and deride 
human stupidity in order to defeat this 
hydra with innumerable heads.” 

Now, as an American citizen, th 
author looks back upon a life of literary 
success and political failure. He dans 
to believe that his experiences “may le 
useful, not only as historical documenis 
of the intellectual world of Europe before 
the deluge, but in some way as materia] 
for helping to build a new and mor 
stable spiritual order, a world no Jonge 
divided against itself, but united ina 
humane faith.” 





ISSENSION within the Demo- 
[LD =: Party, culminating in 

the rsignation of the Secretary 
of the Interior, appears to have been 
caused by oil which for many years 
has ben wholly or largely respon- 
sible for major as well as minor 
catastrophes. 

According to certain students of 
international affairs, the aggression 
of Germany and Japan was directly 
traceable to the desire on the part 
of the two countries to secure access 
to and control of the rich oilfields in 
the Caucasus and the Dutch East 
Indies, respectively. The desire to re- 
tain the fields was just as marked on 
the part of the Russians and the 
Anglo-Dutch who were in possession 
of them. 

One of the important contributory 
causes of the Far Eastern War was 
the opposition on the part of Amer- 
ican oil interests, and presumably, 
their English and Dutch partners, to 
the Manchurian Oil Company, organ- 
ized and sponsored by the Japanese 
Government, largely for the purpose 
of keeping foreign oil companies out 
of the Japanese sphere, and thereby 
confining profits derived from the pro- 
duction and distribution of the prod- 
uct, to the Japanese. The seriousness 
with which Washington viewed the 
formation of the Manchurian Oil Com- 
pany, is evident from the vast amount 
of correspondence on the subject be- 
tween the State Department and the 
Japanese Government during the pe- 
riod preceding World War II. 

The war between Bolivia and Para- 
guay over the Chaco Boreal is gen- 
erally attributed to the behalf that 
the Chaco region contains valuable oil 
bearing tracts which both republics 
were anxious to obtain. It was oil 
which for years had been the main 
source of Mexico’s political upheavals 
which subsided only after the na- 
tionalization of the sub-soil by the 
Southern Republic. It was oil again 
which in the 1930’s almost led to war 
between Peru and Colombia. 

Difficulties which have arisen among 
the Allies, particularly Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia and the United States, 
may also be said to derive to a very 
large degree from problems directly 
connected with oil. The petroleum 
fields in Poland and Rumania are of 
| much greater concern to England and 
| the United States than the question 





Oil and Turmoil 
By Dr. Max Winkler 


Former Economic Adviser, U.S. Senate Sub-Committee on Banking and Currency | 


concerning the introduction of gen. | 
uinely democratic government in these | 


areas. The dispute over Azerbaijan 


is also directly connected with the 
status of Russia’s oilfields and the 
Baku area. The stubbornness of the 
British and the Dutch in regard to 
Indonesia would in all probability be 
Jess marked if it were not for the very 
rich oilfields of Java, owned or con- 
trolled by Anglo-Dutch interests, with 
considerable American participation, 
One heard little complaint on the part 
of American owners of property in the 
Saar area, controlled by the French 
armies of occupation, but complaints 
were very pronounced when small oil 
properties owned by American inter- 
ests in Austria and Hungary were 
seized or threatened with seizure by 
the Russians. This is particularly in- 
teresting, because the amount invested 
in the Saar region is many times the 
amount represented by the oil proper- 
ties in Austria and Hungary. 





The enormous concentration of prop- 
aganda by Germany, in the years 
immediately following World War |, 
throughout Latin-America may 4ls 
be said to have been inspired, to # 
very large degree, by the vast oilfields 
in the Western Hemisphere, controlled 
by American, British and Dutch ¢ap- 
ital 


The strained relations between th 
United States and Colombia in the 
1920’s is generally believed to have 
been caused by the enactment of 8 
Jaw by the Republic of Colombia ™ 
November 1927, which reserved " 
that nation the right to exploit 
oil resources. 

On the basis of past experience, 
political animosities throughout the 
world are likely to continue. To what 
extent the United Nations Organi 
tion will be able to prevent serious 
complications remains to be seen. At 
one time it was hoped that the Leagvé 
of Nations would put an end to arm 
conflict. In the late 1920’s, the sam 
hope was placed in the Kellogg-Briané 
pact. Since oil appears to have been 
responsible, more than any other fa 
tor, in creating turmoil, perhaps t 
nationalization or internationalizat™ 
under a specially created section 
UNO, of oil properties throughout ” 
world might afford a satisfactory ™ 
lution to a problem which has to¥ 
mankind for generations. 
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the Tangled Web of Deceit 


HE: National Federation of Con- 

stitutional Liberties has been one 

of the most active of the Com- 
munist Party fronts in recent months. 
Latest bit of strategy worked out by 
George Marshall, chairman and com- 
missar, was the publication of a paid 
sivertisement which denounced use of 
injunctions in labor disputes. 

No liberal can disagree with Marshall 
that injunctions are as antiquated in 
this UN world as the yellow-dog con- 
tract. There is no place for them in a 
democracy. Evidently these were the 
sentiments of many signers of the NFCL 
statement, including the Rev. James A. 
Crain, Bishop James K. 
Rev. J. W. Jemison Rev. Frederick G, 
Poole and nany other religious leaders. 

However the questions that might well 
be asked of the “800 prominent Amer- 
jeans” who signed the statement are: 


Humphrey, 


Were you familiar with the record 
of the NFCL when you agreed to sign 
the statement ? 


Did you know that Marshall and 
his group have not once defended since 
190 any individual or organization 
that was opposed to Stalinism? 

Did you know that the NFCL was 
set up shortly after the Stalin-Hitler 
pact went into effect and after the 
Communist International had sent out 
storm warnings telling the affiliated 
parties that now was the time to de- 
mand civil liberties for the new friends 
of the Nazis? 

Did you stop to think that in this 
statement which you signed the union 
involved in the injunction fight was 
the United Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers whose executive board 
last week went on record for every 
Communist slogan and policy now be- 
in broadcast in The Daily Worker? 

Looking back, have you seen the 
NFCL become equally as alarmed over 
the plight of other unions which the 
Stalinists do not control? 

The New Leader believes these ques- 
tions pertinent because of the growing 
tendency of religious leaders to sign 
sich noble and liberal-sounding pro- 
lunciamentos without questioning the 
teal origin and purpose of the state- 
ment. That the Communists are quick 
exploit such sincere pro-labor senti- 
ment In non-proletarian circles is not 
urprising. What is surprising is the 
way hundreds of honest and forward- 
“King religious, civic and professional 
men and women are manifesting their 
“site to be of help (and their political 


Mavete) by unwittingly aiding any 
ainist gro ip which pretends to hgnt 
“a progressive measure or in defense 
M civil liberties. 


Mikirans. wl 


who is currently defying 
te House Committee on un-American 
‘lvities and denying the NFCL is 
vanmunist, apparently has forgotten 


a : 
Jays in 1940 when his organization 





2 into being. At the conference 

that year, Elizabeth Gurley 
“y member of the national com- 
: Communist Party (and a 
pees at the Federation’s gala 
ha , told the “delegates”: “The acid 


a of dem racy in 1940 is the right 





RP : 
- Communist Party to exist as a 
4¥ful legal party.” 

Ar _ ~ - ee 

nother speaker, Edwin S. Smith, at 
“e member of the National Labor 
Relatione ee ar 

4ons Board and now an official of 


t 
he (, a ae ° . 
*mmunists’ Council of American- 


that time 


Soviet se 
wet Friendship, told the Federation: 
ayn first and primary task is to 
that America keeps out of the 


‘uropean War. 
tre that the 
Wself does n 


The second is to make 
national defense program 
ot become an instrument 


TT 


13, 1946 


by which, short of war, the forces of 

reaction can succeed in striking vital 

blows at democracy.” 

The “forces of reaction” at the time, 
of course, were led by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—according to the Com- 
munists. The American Peace Mobili 
zation was picketing the White House, 
calling Roosevelt a “war-monger.” Com- 
munists were deliberately sabotaging the 
preparedness program. The Stalinist- 
Jed maritime and other unions were 
whooping “The Yanks Are Not Coming.” 
And the NFCL fell into line. 

In its first pamphlet the NFCL chame- 
pioned the Peace Mobilization’s right to 
help Hitler and Stalin. Their first “de- 
fense” was directed at Governor Olson, 
of California, who was urged to pardon 
Sam Darcy, West Coast Communist 
Party leader (whom the Stalinists re- 
cently expelled), and other Communists. 
At their April, 1941, conference in 
Washington, the NFCL had as one of 
their lionized speakers Harold Chistoffel, 
Allis-Chalmers 
which aroused a storm of public protest 
because of the harm done to the defense 
program. 


leader of the strike, 


But then came June 22, 1941. Hit- 
ler double-crossed Stalin. The NFCL 
promptly changed its entire program. 
Civil rights for Stalinists were no longer 
in danger. Gone were the White House 
picket lines. 

Instead, the NFCL, a couple of weeks 
after Russia was forced into the war, 
came out with a red, white and blue 
pamphlet, written by Morris Watson 
(another of the White House pickets), 
which proclaimed that the imperialist 
war had been transformed into a war 
against Fascsim. 

Late in 1941, the NFCL, now super- 
patriotic, sent out 
which -read: 


another message 


“In recent weeks we have been forced 
to realize that victory will be won only 
through sacrifice of non-essentials, and 
total utilization of our assets.” 

But Herr Marshall (or Comrade Mar- 
shall, now) was not too busy winning 
the war to keep his eye on his Stalinist 
friends. A legislative committee had 
been set up in New York to probe Com- 
munsim in the public schools. Stalinist 
teachers were being smoked from cover. 
This, to the NFCL, meant that: 

“Our schools are threatened by Fascist- 
minded cliques, by subtle enemies of 
democracy... .” 

Marshall was the first to leap to the 
defense of Morris U. Schappes, one of 
the teachers who admitted being a 
Communist but denied that any com- 
rades were on the City College faculty. 
Slightly embarrassed, Monsieur Schappes 
heard witnesses name forty who were 
dues-paying Stalinists. When Schappes 








Edward G. Robinson 
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Totalitarians Picket Against Reactionaries 


went to Sing-Sing for perjury, the 
NRCL naturally howled “injustice” and 
“discrimination.” 

The record reads on and on. More 
and more, as the NFCL became the 
front-door entrance to the more dis- 
reputable International Labor Defense, 
sincere liberals fell for the bait. Their 
names appeared on one NFCL cause 
after another. 

% * 

The Communists have organized an- 
other front in which the NFCL is active 
—the Congress on Civil Rights, to meet 
in Detroit on April 27. Besides known 
Communists, the following signed the 
call: Col. Evans Carlson, Norman Cor- 
win, Carey McWilliams, Edward G. 
Robinson, Paul Robson, Clark Foreman, 
George Marshall, James G. Patton, Vito 
Marcantonio. Some of these are fellow- 
travelers and some are just innocents, 
who are in favor of civil rights and 
were taken for a ride. 

x va 

When Stalin sought a clear hand in 
Europe and Asia after V-J Day, the 
NFCL hopped on the Communist band- 
wagon with resolutions and declarations 
that America had no business in any 
area coveted by the Kremlin, thus run- 
ning the full gamut of—The Yanks Are 
Not Coming (1940), Win the People’s 
War With a Second Front (1942), and 
Get the Yanks Out of China and Ger- 
many (1946). 

As Sir Walter Scott once said before 
the days of Stalinism and Constitutional 
Liberties for Communists: 

“Oh what a tangled web we weave 

When first we practice to deceive.” 

‘ * * 
Communists Mobilize Innocents 

@ The special “Mobilization” recently 
called by the Communists in Washington 
was an elaborate front, with more than 
20 Congressmen listed, headed by Rep. 
Sabath of Illinois who should have 
known better. Better relations with Rus- 
sia, win-the-peace and other slogans 
were hurled about. But missing at the 
meeting were Rep. Patrick, of Alabama, 
and Rep. Kefauer, of Tennessee, who de- 
manded their names be withdrawn from 
the sponsoring list. Although Julius 
Emspak, Ben Davis, Harry Bridges and 
dozens of other party-liners were listed 
as sponsors or participants, Sabath 
persisted in saying the “Mobilization” 


was organized by “progressives.” Oddly 
enough, the opening-day meeting was 
held on the fifth anniversary of another 
Mobilization meeting—that of the Amer- 
ican Peace Mobilization at Randall’s 
Island Stadium in 1941. There the cry 
was “imperialist war” and ‘“Roosevelt— 


the war-monger.” Tempus edax rerum, 





Correction on Zablodowsky 


Ix the article exposing David Zablo- 
dowsky in our issue of April 6, the NY 
World-Telegram was quoted to the effect 
that he had been “one of the leading 
Communists in this country for the last 
18 years and one-time secretary of the 
Communist Party.”’ The World-Telegram 
also stated that the Civil Service Com- 
mission had disclosed his long record of 
affiliation with Communist fronts. 

We are now reliably informed that 
Zablodowsky was never acting secretary 
of the Communist Party, but that he 
was a close associate of Robert Minor, 
when Minor was acting secretary. Fur- 
thermore, the investigations of the Civil 
Service Commission are confidential and 
not available to the public. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
Zablodowsky has a long record of Com- 
munist activity, which should disqualify 
him for his present job in the US 
State Department’s foreign intelligence 
service. 





Lt. Col. Evans F. Carlson 



















Premier Shermerhorn of Holland 
The Netherland’s Government Under a Labor Statesmen 


By W. Thomassen 


HE Dutch Premier, Schermerho: 

in power since June, 1945 the 
leader of the new Party of Labor. 
ituated near Alk 


niaar,a city 30 miles to the north of Am 


His father’s farm is 


sterdam. Schermerhorn was born there 
on Dec. 17, 1894. Though he became a: 


love for 


engineer, he has never lost his 


country life His picturseque language 
bears many marks of his origin. He ha 


a peasant’s 
i 


and cannot easily 


lose of 


hrewdne 
e duped; he possesses a good « 


common-sense and is clever, dependable 


and persistent the achievement of 
objectives 
After graduation from the Polytechnic 


Institute in Delft, Schermerhorn became 


civil engineer and devoted himself to 
scientific research. In 1926 he hecame 
profe uv of geodesy. At that time he 
wrote a book and many articles dealing 
with farme problems and became a 


five nm politic At first he oined the 
Liberal Party and ipported free trade. 
later together with other men belong 
ing to that cle. he switched ove t« 


fhe Vriizinnig Demokratische Bond, a 


Jeftist bourgeois organization akin te he 
moderate Socialists, 

\t the beginning of he wal i he 
summer of 1940, the Germar arrested 
# umber of Dutchmen and held them 
as hostaves in revenge for arre made 
among the German colony in Indonesia 
Jn 1942 many more hostages were taken 


from among Dutch intellectuals. Scherm 
erhorn, who was one of them, earned 
the confidence of his fellow-prisoners and 
was then pokesman before the com 
mandant of the 
M chielsgestel 


notorious camp at St 


Peculiar conditions prevailed in that 
camp and there was even a light meas 
| 


ure of liberty, The prisoners found ways 


to hold gathering and to li 


ten to the 


foreign radio. In packages with false 
bottoms, they received from outside un- 
derground literature They spent thei 


enforced leisure’ in 


tudying eurrent 
problems and drafting plans for the 
ture Now and then the Germans took 
revenye fo icts of sabotage and once a 
group of five hostage Na marched off 
¢ 

f 


rematl YZ wel 


Movement 
Michielsgeste 
Before Christma 1%4 most nostages 
Among em S 
free Scherme rm got n touch with 
moveme! and 


hnecame 


a group which published the 


noderground newspaper Je Maintiendrat 
(n to of he Orange dynasty) He 
headed the comm on on Dutch Indies 


appointed by the resistance movement. 


He also took active part n the diree- 


on of bands engaged in sabotage and 


ransports, and in 
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~ 
W. Thomassen, the New Leader’s correspondent in Holland, was formerly Sec- 


retary of the Socialist Youth Organization in the Netherlands. During the German 
occupation of Holland he was active in the resistance movement, was arrested and 


put into a concentration camp. 
Labor Party in Holland. 
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At present he is Secretary of the recently formed 


ws 





procuring ration cards for the members 


of the resistance forces 

As an underground leader Schermer- 
horn acquired great fame. He enjoyed 
special popularity among the younger 
men who broke with the prewar polit- 
cal parties and were now rapidly rad- 
icalized. At present this youth move- 
ment take 


of the Social Democrati« 


a stand very similar to that 





Ix the complex situation in which Hol- 
Jand found herself after liberation, Queen 
Nilhelmina, by a courageous decision, 
succeeded in bringing together the re- 

tance movement and the constructive 


elements of the traditional political par- 


es, and in uniting them for the task 


of the nation’s rehabilitaton. In May 
of 1945, she entrusted Schermerhorn and 
lbrees, the Social Democratic leader, with 


Scherm- 


, a man of a daring and pioneer- 


the formation of a new cahinet 
erhorn 
ing spirit, represented the young gen- 
eration which had participated in the 
resistance. Drees, the representative of 
workers, enjoyed the esteem of older 
political leaders and was also popular 
in the underground movement in which 
he had played an active part. Schermer- 
horn pointed out that political differ- 
ences between him and Drees were slight. 

These and many other problems will 
be clarified in the national elections 
scheduled for the end of May. It was not 
possible to hold them earlier since, owing 
to the war and occupation, all registers 
of voters have been destroyed. The Ger- 


sters in 


mans tried to use these reg 


effectuating conscription to forced labor. 
To block this the resistance had to de- 


stroy them. This is why Holland must 
now get along with the rump of the par- 


} 


liament elected in 1937. This parliament 


was supplemented with some new mem- 
bers and remains in this shape until 
the national elections provides the basis 
for returning to normal conditions. 

* ‘ ¥e 


The New Labor Party 


HERE has never been 


a combination of liberal, Socialist, and 


Holland such 


hat which led to the 
gland. For 50 


vears we have had the Social Democratic 


labor forces as 


Labor Party victory in F 


Party. But even the most strenuous 
efforts could not bring the vote for can- 
didates of this party beyond 23 percent. 
This rigid limitation has been set by the 
= 


cnaracter of po! tical o ganization along 


religious lines. It is impossible to get 
wressive pro- 


groups can 


a majority behind a pr 
gram unless the traditiona 


be broken up or unless some of them 


can be lined up in some form of coali- 
tion. As a result of the war and the 
German occupation, we have now a rare 
opportunity to get all those who favor 
rational political and economic progress 
into one camp. 

This country lies at the crossroads of 
Europe. Conflicting interests tug at it 
from all sides. To the north lie Prot- 
estant countries. To the south are the 


Catholics. Within our own borders we 


have 35 percent of Catholics. But the 
65 percent of Protestants and non-church 
members are divided into many groups. 

lo the west of the Netherlands the 


redominating influences are democratic. 





o the east there are authoritarian tend- 
encies. Between the two our little nation 
is subjected to a tug-of-war. 

As a result of this situation and of 
these divisions our parties have always 
been minority groups. No single one of 
them could ever attain a majority. The 
Catholic Party, which was inevitably a 
perpetual minority, was further hame- 
pered as a political entity by the fact 
that 


ts members were of all political 
complexions, from reactionary to pro- 
gressive. 

There were Protestant parties which 
were predominantly conservative. The 
Social Democratic Party was practically 
limited in membership to the non-relig- 
Party 
never could muster more than 4 percent 


ious workers. The Communist 


of the vote before the war. 

The result of this hodge-podge of 
groups was political impotence for every- 
one. No large group of citizens could 
unite to promote a program. All were 
held in the grip of the traditional see- 
tarianism. Nothing like the British 
Labor Party was possble. 


* * * 


Ov of the war and the German occu- 


pation Holland got one good thing. In 
the underground resistance movement 
progressive-minded people were forced 
to cooperate. The political future of 
the country was discussed seriously and 
realistically. Citizens had been jarred 
loose from their traditional notions. The 
younger folk, especially, wanted to break 
over the old party lines. They wanted 
to substitute for the prevailing religious 
basis of division a genuine social base. 
4 new national union came into being, 
the Nederlandse 
NVB. 


Dutch People’s Movement. The members 


Volksbeweging, the 
In English you would call it the 


of this organization pulled energetically 
for a new sort of political alignment. 
Other changes took place. The devel- 
opments in Fascist and Nazi countries 
gave added force to the views long pre- 
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When the Security Council Voted on the Iran-Soviet Dispute, Australia’s W. R. Hodgson (fourth from left) Abstained 


sented by the Social Democrats. 


ihe 


views began to be shared by many, 

Y Many pg 
sons outside the ranks of the zg 
from which the Social Democrats , 





their membership. Democratic Ca 
as well as Protestants began to ade 
which approximated th 


the 





opinions 
cialist program. This tendency was «, 
dent in the underground papers py 
lished during the occupation. Op . 
other hand, the  Socialist-Demo ay 
arty lost much of its old Marxist 


religious philosophy. 


’ 
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In the May elections, this party 
not come with conditions of 


nor will the “Vryzining Democratic: 
Bond.” They merged into the new Pay 
of Labor, which will have the supye 
of some members of the religious pa te 
The results of the May elections y 
have great importance for the pol 
future of Holland. 


It will show w 


ethe 
it is possible to build up a strong Laby 
Party behind a progressive progran The 
new Party of Labor led by Premig 


Schermerhorn cannot expect to attaig 
a majority in its first campaign. by 
it can get behind it a powerful ging 
of voters. Plans are already made » 
secure the cooperation of one or tm 
other parties to form a majority gover 
ment. It is possible that after the cw 
tion we shall have a coalition goyen 
ment with powerful labor backing. 





LEANINGS POWER — 


Aides Must Be Pro-American, (a 
Have Leanings, Byrnes Says. 


~Newspaper headline. 


Tue Secretary of State makes i 

clear | 
That he’s not one of the folk who fea 
(To give brother Pope a bit of 4 





swing) | 
That a little leaning’s a dangerous 
thing. 


| 
You can lean to the East or lean i} 
the West, | 
But so long as the heart that beats} 
under your vest { 
Belongs to your Daddy (or Uncle) 
Sam, 


Mr. James F. Byrnes doesn’t give! 
damn. 


You can wave to Franco with flippet- 
up wrist 

Or give Joe Stalin the upraised fist 

You can viva Peron and to Britain be 
dutiful 

So long as you warble “America the 
Beautiful.” 


Oh, isn’t it wonderful, being so free: 

Let’s all go out an a leaning spree. 

To the right with Taft, to the lef 
with Biddle, 

But to keep one foot on the line inthe 


middle! 










Richard Armour 
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‘Teommission on Industrial Relations 


A New Labor Management Conference Is Needed 
By Jack Barbash 


Jack Barbash, formerly economist with the National Labor Relations Board and 
with the Labor Division of the War Production Board, is now a private consulting 
labor economist in Washington, DC. His book on American Trade Unionism will 


LL of the attempts of the Federal 
A government to cope with the 

strike wave were carried on in an 
environment which was not conducive 
to a balanced appraisal of the under- 
iying stresses which gave rise to the 
strike wave. It was an environment of 
high tension between labor and manage- 
ment which communicated itself to Con- 
gress. Given the prevailing sentiment on 
labor matters in Congress, it was not 
surprising that the sum of constructive 
deliberation which emerged from Capital 
Hill was the Case Bill. The Case Bill is, 
of course, an excellent illustration of 
how to approach a critical economic and 
social problem in an hysterical spirit. 

Truman, with better intentions, sought 
to improvise wage-price policies for the 
moderately long pull on the basis of 
immediate political expediency. It is a 
safe prediction to make that these pol- 
icies will not stand up under the pressure 
of events unless full production comes 
much sooner than most of the experts 
think it will. 

This is by way of venturing an idea 
that now, when the surface tensions have 
dissipated, is the time to make a serious 
inquiry of the ways in which wholesale 
eruptions in industrial relations can be 
minimized—not by banning strikes which 
will cause more strikes—but by looking 
into the fundamental causes which make 
for strikes. 

More concretely what I am suggesting 
ina tentative fashion is a Congressional- 
sponsored inquiry on the order of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations of 
1912, a landmark in government’s con- 
cern with industrial relations. In a law 
passed by Congress in 1912, the Commis- 
sion was given a charter to “inquire 
[among other things] into the existing 
relations between employers and em- 
Ployees . .. into the extent and results 
of methods of collective bargaining ... 
into methods for adjusting labor disputes 
through peaceful conciliatory mediation 
and negotiation. . . .” 

The House Committee which reported 
on the bill setting up the commission 
had some pertinent things to say which 
are pertinent 34 years later: 

“That there is a widespread unrest 
among wage workers of the country is 
apparent from the large number of 
trade disputes which have lately oc- 
curred. ... Strikes between labor and 
capital are like wars between nations: 
they bring suffering and privation to 
the participants, particularly to the 
wage workers and those dependent 
upon them. Yet it is only by sacrifices 
of this character that they have been 
able to maintain anything like a fair 
standard of living or conditions of em- 
ployment. The body of workmen which 
would surrender its right to strike 
would by virtue of the competition 
amongst themselves and their employ - 
tts be reduced to the lowest possible 
standard of living.” 








appear shortly. 
+. 
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President Wilson appointed Frank P, 
Walsh as chairman of the commission, 
and one of its members was John R. 
Commons of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Basil Manly was made director of 
research and investigation for the com- 
mission. The reports of the commission 
and the commission’s work in general 
achieved no immediate revolution in in- 
dustral relations in the Unted States, 
but provided a sympathetic forum for 
spokesmen of labor, management, and 
government to air their views. In retro- 
spect, it is possible to say that the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations of 1912 
was one of the intellectual forbears of 
the National Labor Relations Act. Many 
of its findings are now reflected in the 
act. 


Tue strike wave of 1945-46 is sub- 
siding. A measure of statesmanship 
could be demonstrated by establishing 
under the law a Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations of 1946. The 1946 com- 
mission would face a different order of 
problems than its 1912 counterpart. In 
the earlier period, the right of collective 
bargaining had yet to be protected by 
Jaw. Now there is legal protection but 
there remains the task of making it 
work in large sectors of the economy. 
It is this task that would be the central 
concern of the new commission. 


The most recent attempt at establish- 
ing a common ground for collective bar- 
gaining was the Labor-Management Con- 
ference in the Fall of 1945. This con- 
ference failed to achieve the rosy pros- 
pects set for it for a number of reasons. 
First, it met while important strikes 
were beginning to get under way. Delib- 
eration on basic issues simply cannot be 
fruitful in such an atmosphere. Second, 
the goal set for the conference was 
really impossible of achievement. Its 
goal was nothing less than a semi-bind- 
ing formula for industrial peace, and 
none of the participants was in a posi- 
tion to make the kinds of sweeping com- 
mitments which the advance publicity 
called for. In short, the stakes were 
much too high and none of the players 
was certain he had the chips to support 
his bets even if he knew what the rules 
of the game were. 

The failure of the Labor-Management 
Conference has definite implications for 
the conduct and organization of my pro- 
posed Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions of 1946. It would start with the 
initial advantage of not functioning in 
a belligerent environment. Then also it 





Celebrating Strike Settlement 





would take its good time to do its work 
—at least a year and perhaps two. The 
commission would come to its work with 
an inquiring rather than inquisitorial 
attitude. Finally, the reports and find- 
ings of the commission, if any, would 
not seek to bind anyone to anything. 
Its major goal would be to provide a 
hearing room for everybody who had 





men, sub-foremen, and plant superintend- 
ents. The research staff would follow 
along the same pattern. Their analysis 
should be in terms of particular plants 
and particular local unions. 

The emphasis would be put on the give- 
and-take of discussion rather than on 
prefabricated statements, 


The drift of the commissioner’s ques- 
tions would be devised more to elicit re- 
sponses on “Why do you get along well 
with the management in your plant” or 
“Why don’t you get along with the union 
in your plant” rather than to evoke 
generalized views of what are known 











“Haven't Lost Something, Have You?" 
Courtesy of New York World-Telegram 








something useful to say on how we can 
minimize industrial conflict. 

The pattern of organization set by the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee would seem to be the most effective 
mode of organization for the commis- 
sion: that is, the commission would be 
made up of Congressmen and Senators 
and government administrators con- 
cernde with labor relations. The atti- 
tudes of the members of the commission 
could not be those of bitter-enders, but 
of individuals who are well-informed and 
sympathetic to effective collective bar- 
gaining. Under the commission there 
ought to be a research staff headed by 
an economist of the standing of William 
Leiserson, Edwin Witte, or David Saposs. 


a ee 


Tue commission would engage in two 
sorts of activities. It would hold hear- 
ings and it would supervise the research 
staff in the preparation of formal stud- 
ies. This division of activity is nothing 
particularly new. It was the procedure 
followed by the 1912 commission, the 
TNEC, and is the proposed plan of the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage Study under 
the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. 

The hearings would not only provide 
an opportunity for the regulars like 
Murray, Green, Lewis, Mosher and Craw- 
ford to talk, but Joe Blow who is a 
shop steward at General Motors and 
Tom Jones who is a building trades busi- 
ness agent in Little Falls, Wisconsin, 
would also get an opportunity to speak 
their pieces. Similarly, the Commission 
ought to hear from the men in lower 


tiers of management responsibility; fore- 


as Management Prerogatives and Union 
Prerogatives. No useful purpose has 
ever been served by cosmic speculation 
of this latter sort because prerogatives 
—union or management—have no exist- 
ence in the abstract. 

This is an appropriate place to make 
plain that the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations for 1946 
will solve no urgent problems of labor- 
management conflict nor will it pro- 
vide a magical formula which gov- 
apply with a twist of 
the wrist. What the commission can do 
if it operates in a spirit of sympathetic 
inquiry is to provide an opportunity for 
people who know something about unions, 
bosses, and governments to tell other 
people who have kindred interests, with 
the hope that learning is not a lost 
faculty. 


ernment can 


THE VETERANS' ADMINISTRA- 
TION is scandalously inadequate — but 
the blame cannot be placed mainly on the 
shoulders of Gen, Bradley, as the Ameri- 
ean Legion tried to do. As administrators 
go, he seems to be better than average. 
His latest announcement is that the 
J.S.A. will launch “the most gigantic 
hospital building program in the history 
of the world,” to give 151,500 veterans 
beds in 183 hospitals in 39 states, at a 
cost of $448,000,000. This does not ful- 
fill the great need—but no other country 
in the world could do as much. However, 
many veteranssare being shamefully neg- 
lected, and for this the Congress bears 
the guilt. We do not want veteran or- 
ganizations to make raids on the Treas- 
ury in future years, but too many vet- 
erans are not getting the help they need, 
particularly those injured, physically or 
mentally. 
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‘ase of Drazha Mihai 


Our Moral Obligation to Save Chetnik Leader 


By David Martin 


SHE Yugoslav Government has 
‘I captured General Mihailoviteh, 
leader of the first guerrilla army 

io take the field against the Nazis. Bel- 
yrade reports that he will be “examined” 
hefore 


for a period of three month 


being brought to trial. In view of evi- 


dence already on hand his execution is 
a foregone conclusion, unless the United 
States and Britain intervene 

Drazha Mihailovitch is a symbol] 
the tragedy of our time In the whole 
of human history no man has heen so 





Drazha Mihailovitch 
at ed and o calumnied by fi ‘ Vnose 
ally he wa If the calumnies had come 
only from the Communist pre t would 
have been a matter neither of great 
concern nor great importance. The fact 


is, however, that the Communists were 
able to enlist the aid of the better part 
of the democratic press, Tory as well as 
liberal, in their campaign against Mi- 
hailovitch. ‘That they were able to «é« 
so is sobering evidence of the power and 
subtlety of the Soviet propaganda ay 
paratus 

Now that the issue seems ‘o have 
heen decided, it may be revealed that 
not a single British or American officer 
attached to Mihailovitch believed that 
he was in cahoots with the Germans 
Despite several serious criticisms, all of 


them reported that the movement had 


the support of the overwhelming ma 
jority of the Serb people and that it 
warranted continued Allied support. The 
corollary of this is that a number of 


British and American officers who had 
taken their attachment to the Partisan 
movement with high enthusiasm, found 


ihe reality of Partisan democracy s« 


utterly unlike the newspaper myth tha 
they submitted completely condemnato: 
reports. Several, out of respect for thei 


own consciences, asked to be transferred 
elsewhere. 

How, then, did it come about that the 
Allies abandoned Mihailovitch and threw 
their weight behind Tito in what was 
in effect, a war of extermination against 
the Chetnik movement ? 

Churchill 


of our time who, having committed a 


one of the few great mer 
blunder, can admit that he has blundered 
Concerning his handling of the Yugoslav 
situation, Churchill has already informed 





@ David Martin is a Canadian Socialist and journalist who has contributed wo 

The Nation,” “The New Republic,” “Current History,” the London “Tribune,” “New 

Statesman and Nation,” ete. During the war he served as a pilot of the RSAF in India, 
and did broadcasts for BBC. He has written extensively on Yugoslavia. 
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the press that he considers it his great- 
est mistake. Churchill is reported to 
have said, “I was deceived and badly 
informed.” 

Ex-Premier Subasitch and ex-Fi- 
nance Minister Sutey, without whose 
assistance it would have been impossi- 
ble to establish a pro-Tito Government 
in London, were compelled to resign 
from Tito’s Government and are today 
jiving under house arrest in Belgrade. 
Wrigadier Fitzroy MacClean and Major 
Kandolph Churchill, whose glowing 
accounts of Tito played some role in 
swinging British support behind him, 
ioday make no attempt te conceal their 

Vilder, chief 
broadcaster of the Yugoslav section of 


hostility to the regime 


jhe BBC during the pro-Tito period, 
is living in exile in London and doing 
his utmost to make amends. Bogdan 
Raditsa, one of the chief pro-Tito 
publicists in America, is new happy 
io be living in Italy. 


And so on through a very lengthy jist. 


None of these people was Communist 
Indeed, on the basi ol them pre-war 
record, few of them would have qualified 


as fellow-travelers. With a few excep- 
Lions, they acted in what they honesily 
considered to be the best interest of 
" 


Yugoslavia. They believed ihat the 


Partisan movement represented a yen- 
uine coalition of national forces; they 
helieved that Mihailovitch was a 1eac- 
tionary who was collahorating with the 


enemy. 


I HAT these things were not sc every- 


one now will admit. The question that 
vemains is: how could people in high 
places permit themselves io be so de- 


‘eived ? 


In the case of the British Foreign 
Office, there was a marked bias against 
Mihailovitch from the beginning, and it 
was on the basis of this antipathy that 
he pro-Tito propaganda took root. For 
ome time after the Ustashi massacres, 
on which over 500,000 Serbs perished, 
at 


and generally in favor of an independent 





Serb sentiment was violently anti-G 
Serbian state. Though Mihailoviteh, even 


abandoned belief 


at his bitterest, never 

a united Yugoslavia, several of his 
most prominent advisers were outspoken 
pan-Serbs. Having brought the Serbs 


and the Croats together at the end of 


the last war, the British Government 


was not disposed to see this un ty dis- 
rupted. Considering the Chetnik move- 
ment a menace to this unity, they hegan 


to cast about for an alternative. They 


found this alternative n Lite Tite 
tood for a federal Yugoslavia. More- 
over, he gave assurances that he did not 


intend to communize the country. The 
final consideration was that in support- 


ing Tito against Mihailovitch the British 


ovitch — 
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Huot and several other officers who fa ‘| 
were sympathetic to Tito were also give, 
complete freedom of speech. But wh» 


the United States, Lt.-Colonel [yj 


























and British governments.” 





An American Soldier on Mihailovitch 


Letter Of John E. Scroggs, First Lieutenant, U.S. Army Air Corps, 5129 Wy- 
andotte Street, Kansas City, Mo.: “Those of us who know the real circumstances 
in Serbia are enraged at the unfair attacks on the Chetniks and their leaders. If 
mly someone could open the poor blind eyes of the spoiled American public, a 

| wonderful group of people might receive their due recognition. Unfortunately, 

those of us who lived with these people are few and far between, but believe you 
| me, never will we forget how the men and women of Serbia unquestionably risked 
| their very lives for us, clothed us, and gave us shelter when they themselves were 
ill-elad, cold and hungry... . 1 vowed to myself that if 1 could ever possibly begin 
to repay these people for all they had done for me, I wouldn't hesitate to do so. | 
Unfortunately what little 1 might be able to do would not even pay the interest 
| on my debt to the Serbian people. I suffer with them in their present plight, and 
in the injustice rendered to them by the American press as well as the American 
| 
| 








yers 
Lt.-Colonel Albert Seitz, and Capta " 
il , . ! om) 
Walter Mansfield, who had gone inty of 
° “ul sl rT t "e P oviteh 
were removing an important source of “een ze oe on Mihailovite cap 
e . i o9 veturned to Washington in early 1944 
friction with the Soviet Union. ! ’ 
: ae not even members of the House Milite 
Sasing themselves on the existing A fai C wuiagh y - 
+ . . “ ‘s ommitte were er) P - 
antipathy to Mihailovitch, and by em- a e permitted to 
. see vt. 
ploying the services of party members : 
and fellow-travelers in key positions, Having committed ourselves to the 
the sponsors of Tito were able to compel support of a totalitarian movement, j 
the suppression of news, to obtain official would almost seem as vo =e simultaneous. 
urrency for Partisan propaganda, and ly accepted the totalitarian thesis tha 
even to contrive the falsification of Brit- oe — hens no news but the nen 
sh and American military intelligence. emanating from the totalitarian fount 
rhe people who make policy could not rhe one advantage of the present trig} 
have been completely unaware of what is that it will probably bring out fa 
was going o7 But they were psycho- more than the Belgrade prosecutors aye 
Galveston, Texas 
18 October, 1944 
HOB. Constanine Fotitch, 
Yugoslavie Ambassedor, 
Wabhington, D.C. 
Deer Sir; 
( 
I am writing you this letter in senawer to en article thet I om 
reed in e recent copy of NEWSWEEK, in relation to GEN. Draja Mikhail- - 
ovich, whom I owe my life. Allow me to introduce my self, I am Gus F 
T. Brown Jr., I was in the first crew of American Airmen to papachute ne’ 
in the Free Mounteins of Yugoslavia, and wes rescued by the Chetniks, ure 
When I read the erticle, saying that the Chetniks were collaborating a 
with the Germans, it made me angry, becsuse I lived with them for A ' 
perio@ of five months, they saved me from the Germans not only one, y 
but six or seven times, and I do not think that I would be here today sit 
if Gen. Mikhailovichs forces were collaborating with the enemy. He 
Sir, I wish that I could tell the right people that the Chetnixe the 
ere on the right side, I was the only American Airmen to have the hon- Jat 
or of meeting and talking to Gen. Mikhailovich, he gave me pictures of So, 
himself, which I requested, and I told him when I got back to Americe 
that I would try to see the right people end do all I could for him ; 
end his wonderful organization, by telling tne people that he was fights § 
ing for the common cause. SI 
in 
Sir, I was in the first crew of American Airmen to fell in your fl 
country, and I have never been treated better in my life. The people 
gave us all they had, clothes, food, beds, and frierdship that I will B 
never forget. Sir I made a promise, and I would like to hold good to ri 
it if possible, and you know what the promise is, Sir, if you see fit , t} 
ot have me come to Wasnington, I will be et your service, if you reques " 
it I am sure the Army would approve. I em in hopes that you will 2 
answer this letter, end I remain. 5 
Respectfully yours, rq 
4 a” : 
ite / Ap /Agtie~et hi 
ie T. Brown Jr. Z 6 
$/Sgt. Gua T. Brown Jr. S/Sgt. A-C- 
202né Base Unit, I 
Box 624, GAAF ; 
Galveston, Texas 
0 
ig 
Jogically disposed to receive military counting on. The American officers W! at 
intelligence which was in harmony with have until now remained silent, are * i 
. “ el 
their policy. By tolerating the sup- ginning to speak. Among the mary : 
pression of news, and by tolerating the stories they will have to tell, is the sto'Y sl 
coloring of military intelligence, how- of what actually happened in Seri 
ever, they made it increasingly difficult when the Red Army entered. wii 
for themselves to know what was really On September 1, 1944, Mihailovitet n 
happening in Yugoslavia. issued orders for a general uprisiné. pu 
The exigencies of war made an alliance Before this his troops had already beet So 
between the Soviet Union and the West- deployed for attacks on German positio's ‘§ 
ern democracies essential. To maintain in central and north-east Serbia. = ™ 
this alliance, certain concessions were ican officers saw with their own ae It 
necessary. It was necessary, among other the Partisan army invading Serbia irom Wi 
things, to attempt to enforce some sort the west skirted around the page? re 
of compromise between the Communist garrisons at Uzice and Chachak “ : 
: h 
and the non-Communist resistance ele- made straight for the flank a : 
ments in Europe. But in retrospect one Chetnik deployment. They = “- . 
oust ask whether, out of deference to Chetnik villages mobilized to ed .* th 
ihe totalitarian sensitivities of our man and went into action against ; . 
Communist allies, it was necessary to Germans. They saw how the pee se 
accept a virtual gleichschaltung of the collaborated with the Russians at 4" UT] 
. sd then wee P 
democratic press so far as the sphere of shevats and other points—and thea % | . 
Soviet activities was concerned. disarmed by them and handed ové! un 
the Partisans. ; : 
: Former Marine Captain —, : 
Wren Lt.-Colonel William Deakin and Mansfield of New York is yt 2 
; . > allowe 
Brigadier Fitzroy MacClean came back American .odlier who should be 4° ; 
. . 4 . : ihailovite We 
from Tito’s headquarters, bringing with to testify i’ defense of Mibaile® ; . 
them high eulogies of the Partisan com- He was parachuted into ¥ ugoslarD a 
mander, they were permitted to make 1943 to report on guerrilla war re 
public statements to the British press. Writing to William Philip pee ie 
But when Colonel Bailey, Colonel commented that we are giving — its 
. x “ aie onth ts 
Hudson, Brigadier Armstrong and the criminals open trials lasting eit fy 
. . . 7 a is. y 
other members of the British Mission We can hardly permit the o-— ae 
to Mihailovitch returned to England, to railroad an ally to his death. t 
they were placed under quarantine. In (Continued on Page Fourtee® 
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HE supreme social issue in such 
civilization as two World Wars 
eft is not that of Capitalism 
Every capitalist econ- 


have 
versus Socialism 
is undergoing a process 


omy in the wol d 
7 ocialization. Such engagements as 


ci 
fights against that 


talist rocess 
capitalis n Hg I 








"~el Kauts’ 


ns only. A quarter 
of a century ago, a non-Socialist econ- 
omist testified to the tendency in a small 
book entitled The Evd of Faire. 


Seventy or eighty percent of the mease 


Laissez 


ures introduced by the Socialist Govern- 
ment in Britain would have been taken 
by any British government, given the 
situation in which that country finds 
itself—which does not alter the fact that 
ihere are vital reasons for congratu- 
lating ourselves on the 
Socialist Government in Britain. 


presence of a 


The issue of our time is between 
Social Democracy and Communism: 
Shall we be able to preserve, with the 
inevitable socialization of our economy, 
the older freedoms embodied in our 
Bill of Rights, habeas corpus, the 
right to know, the right of the people, 
that is, to have access to the facts 
upon which their government acts— 
makes peace or goes to war—the 
right to discuss those facis, to eriti- 
cize the government, to organize po- 
litical opposition? Is all that to go 
as the price to be paid for the material 
eecurities which Socialism promises? 
the read back to rugged individualism, 
free enterprise, unrestricted rights of 
possession in the means of production, 
is blocked. We have no choice about 
it. But we have a choice as to whether 
we shall take the road of freedom in 
our collectivist state or the road which 
vill lead us to dictatorship and state 
slavery, 

That these are the alternatives is im- 


+ 


pert iy 





what Karl] Kautsky has written 
nthe essays gathered into the little book 
piblished by the Rand School, entitled 
Social Democracy versus Communism 
($2.00). And that is why, also, it is a 
a useful and important publication. 
“Mas an introduction by Sidney Hook 
Which emphasizes that importance. He 
teminds us that, next to Kar] Marx and 
Frederick Engels, none can speak on 
‘ialism and Communism with greater 
Mellectuai authority than Karl Kautsky; 
ne in the generation after the death 
_ Marx and Engels, he moulded the 
“ought of the international Socialist 
movement and was the teacher of those 
¥ho taught working men and women to 
- ieir role in society. 

urthermore, for half a century Karl 
Kautsky was a keen student of Russia. 
His book, The Moving Forces of the 
Russian Revolution, published in 1906, 
Was translated into 
Preface by Lex 
of Bolshey sm 


understand t} 





Russian with a 
in, in which the father 
tilt-ene ans : Kautsky as the 
4 among Western European So- 
tialists who t7 ily understood Russia and 
em Kautsky also wrote very 
aly °n Russian problems after the 
oo of 1917, and the drift of his 
and conclusions may be indi- 


hailed 


The Social Issue of Our Time 


Democratic Socialism Versus Totalitarian Communism 


By Norman Angell 





Sir Norman Angell, awarded the Nobel Peace prize for 1933, has been a frequent 
visitor to America. He first came to the US in 1891 and worked for five years as farm 
hand, cowboy and prospector. Upon his return to England, Norman Angell attained 
fame as a writer and lecturer, and later was member of the House of Commons and 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. He is the author of The Great Illusion 


(translated into twenty languages), 


Peace 


With the Dictators? (1937), Let 


the People Know (1943) and of about twenty other books. ‘The book which Norman 
Angell reviews, Social Democracy versus Communism ($2) can be ordered from the 


Rand School, 7 East vith St.. NYC. 
a 


- 





cated by the titles of some of his books 
of the post-revolutionary period. They 
include Democracy and Dictatorship; 
From State 
Terrorism and Communist; 
at a Deadlock. 

lished in that period has the suggestive 
iitle of The Limitations of Force. One 


of the last books, by the way, that he 


Democracy to Slavery; 
Jolshevism 


One of his articles pub- 


wrote, Sozialisten und Krieg, veminds 


me of the debate which I had, on paper, 
forty years ago 


ation of 


with Kautsky nearly 


| 


on precisely that subject—the re 


Socialism to war, 


Tuose familiar with the history of 


Socialism and Marxism will be less in- 
terested 


ihree chapters, than in the later story 


perhaps in the first two or 


of how it came about that “Socialism” 
in Russia took the turn towards dictator- 
ship which it did; how it was, in other 
words, that government in Russia fell 
hands of a 
making ruthless terror the instrument 
of its domination. 


into the minority party, 


The story of what happened a quar- 
ter of a century ago, as the result of 
Bolshevik theory and method, a story 
written by a profoundly informed So- 
cialist, close to the actors and events, 
has obvious and tragic lessons for us 
ioday. Kautsky’s description of Com- 
munist method and mentality as dis- 
played in the Russian revolution, have 
frightening similarity to the 
and mentality still 


method 
displayed by the 
contemporary Communist, whose opera- 
tions now extend far outside the fron- 
tiers of Russia. Not only does today’s 
Communist refuse to be taught by re- 
sults, as demonstrated in Russia, but 
insists that it is heresy and _ infidelity 
io assume that the True Doctrine should 
take account of experience; a heresy to 


be punished (if possible) with all the 


ruthlessness of the New Inquisition of 
the NKVD. We have an advantage 
which Kautsky did not possess at the 
time that most of his story was writ- 
ten: we can measure the validity of his 
the event, an event which 
includes Hitler- 
Stalin alliance during which Germany 


criticism by 
such things as the 
was aided and the war against her con- 
demned as sheer capitalist imperialism 
and hampered by the sabotage of world- 
wide Communism. 

What Kautsky feared has in our own 
time materialized into contemporary fact 
more terrible than anything which he 
foresaw; system of 
forced nothing 
more nor Jess than the re-introduction 
slavery on a much larger 
than the chattel slavery of the 
What the Bolsheviks 
have produced in Russia is, in the words 


such facts as a 


labor camps which is 
of chattel 
scale 
American South. 


of Sidney Hook who writes the intro- 
duction, “a monstrous bureaucratic po- 
lice state in which the workers enjoy 
far less economic security and political 
freedom than in any democratic capi- 
neither Socialist 
nor democratic nor Marxist.” The evi- 
dence of the broad truth of this verdict 
has been steadily accumulating, seeping 
out from behind the iron curtain, for 
over a quarter of a century. 

Yet, and this is the most disturbing 
aspect of the story, the more that the 
facts condemn this state, the greater 
fascination for the fellow- 
their loyalty to it, be- 
Much of the power which Russia 
possesses in the western world is due 
to the influence of its doctrines over 
fellow-traveler throughout the 


society. It is 


talist 


does its 
travelers, and 


come, 


allies 
world, 

That is ihe biggest fact about this 
whole vast episode: that facts no longer 
influence the minds of most of those 
who embrace this particular doctrine. 


‘Sieg Heil!’ 





Whatever the facts may prove to be, 
their opinion remains unchanged. It is 
an astonishing thing that Communism, 
which started on the basis of a “scien- 
tific” approach to social phenomena, has 
least scientific of creeds, 
since science involves skepticism, open- 
mindedness, free enquiry, the very thing 
which quite early in the Bolshevik revo- 
lution was forbidden, a prohibition which 
has been so ruthlessly maintained. 


become the 


“ * * 


Like the God of the Monotheists,” 
writes Kautsky, “the dictator is a very 


jealous god. He tolerates no other gods 


but himself. Those in the party who do 


divine infallibility 
provoke his fierce hatred.” It was not 
the anti-Socialists 


not believe in his 


ihe non-Socialists or 
or ihe “class enemies” who incurred the 
hatreds of the Bolsheviks: it 


wus the Socialists who showed any in- 


deepest 


dependence of thought or who refused 
slavishly to toe the line. 

This tendency, which so impressed 
Kautsky in the early days of Bolshe- 
vism, was to be revealed a quarter 
of a century later in the relationship 
of a firmly established Communist 
Government with the Socialist Govern- 
ment of Britain. Moscow’s attitude 
towards the British Labor Government 
is far more hostile than was its atti- 
tude towards the Tory Government. 
Indeed Molotov, on a certain notable 
occasion, admitted he preferred Eden 
io Bevin, and obviously preferred to 
deal with what Eden stood for. Which, 
of course, has a bearing upon the 
generalization made above, that the 
real issue today is not as between 
Capitalism and Socialism, but be- 
tween Social Democracy and Commu- 
nism. If as the alternative to capi- 
falism in all its rigor there is only 
Communism, the workers as a whole 
could be expected to choose Commu- 
nism. But if there is the alternative 
of Social Democracy, the choice of 
Communism is not so certain. Which 
is why the Communist turns his 
heaviest artillery against Social De- 
mocracy, the main citadel of which for 
the moment is in Britain. 

The fact recalls the forecast made by 
Manya Gordon, long before the arrival 
Socialist Government in Britain, 
in her book How to Tell Progress From 
Reaction. That able Russian, whose un- 
timely death recently was such a blow 
io all who knew her, at the close of 
her study wrote: “In the postwar era, 
ihe jeadership in social reform and labor 
legislation will go to England.” Which 
is precisely what Moscow probably fears. 
Thus the bitter hostility to the British 
Socialist Government shown by Russia 
and its allies. 


of a 


The strange hypnotism of a doctrine 
se condemned by experience as Russian 
Communism still remains to be ex- 
plained. It has infected the minds of 
political groups in every country of the 
world, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Soviet Government’s policies are so 
similar to Tsarist policies. But why is 
it that in countries which have worked 
their way at such cost towards relative 
freedom and democracy, have conquered, 
so dearly such political rights as free- 
dom of speech, printing and discussion, 
so many (including officials in Canada 
end elsewhere who put their allegiance 
io Moscow above their oaths of office) 
are prepared to throw away those free- 
doms in order to imitate a form of col- 
Jectivist economy which has proved that 
it does not deliver the goods? By what 
hypnotism are s® many active young- 
sters in this country, and in others, 
attracted to this strange doctrine of 
unsuccessful Communism? Why should 
so many be prepared to bow the knee 
and bend the will to this secular Pope 
in Moscow, especially when he makes so 
little secret of the purpose to which he 
proposes to apply their strange abne- 
gation and abject submission? 
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Britain in Life and Death Struggle 


Review by HANS KOHN 


THE DAWN OF LIBERATION. By 
Winston S. Churchill. Little 
Brown & Co., 1945. Pages xin, 417. 
$3.50. 

YEARS OF VICTORY 1802-1812. Py 
Arthur Bryant. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1945. 468 pages. $4.00. 


Boston, 


Tue two books are different in their 
character: the one is a collection of 
speeches by a statesman, the other is a 
narrative by an historian. They deal 
with periods separated by more than a 
century. Yet there is very much in com- 
mon to both of them. Both tell the story 
of England and the Empire in a life and 
death struggle with an aggressive dic- 
tatorship which regards Britain as the 
main obstacle to the realization of iis 
own plans. Both are written by men 
who have mastered the medium of the 
word. Both are filled with a lively sense 
for action and both have the power to 
evoke the past to illumine the present. 
Both are animated by the traditional 
spirit of Britain’s past glories, both are 
conservative yet not without some under- 
standing of the living forces molding 
modern nations, though this understand- 
ing is infinitely 
than in Bryant. 

Both books deal with 
proaching victory. 


stronger in Churchill 


years of ap- 
Bryant preceded his 
present volume with The Years of En- 
1793-1802, the story of how 
England survived a flood 


durance 
which over- 
whelmed Europe, of how England stood 
liberty. Churchill 
preceded his present collection of speeches 
with one which carried the title The 
Unrelenting Struggle similarly telling of 
the blood sweat and tears of years of 
endurance. What Nelson told the British 
in the past—“If we are true to ourselves 
we need not mind Bonaparte’—Churchill 
repeated in his own words to the Eng- 
lishmen of his day. 


as the one dike of 


This generation has 
gained a new understanding of the Na- 
Wars, and of the fight which 
courageous 


poleonic 
French liberals and 


sritain put up against the military dic- 


some 


tatorship which had suppressed consti- 
tutional liberties for the sake of cen- 
tralized state power and military glory. 
Bryant ends his story when the tide has 
turned as the result of 


when Wellington enlarged his 


British per- 
sistence, 
European beachhead and poured forth 
into a Spain. But the foe 


strong, and the 


resurgent 


seemed still days of 


Salamanca, Vittoria and Waterloo had 
not yet arrived. Churchill ends his 
speeches at a moment when the Germans 
opened a full scale offensive on the 
American sector of the Western Front 

Mr. Bryant in his vivid record of the 
decade when British naval power wore 
down Napoleon has concentrated very 
much on the story of battles and cam- 
paigns without minimizing the aspects 
of diplomatic policy and of popular life. 
In Churchill’s speeches there are, nat- 
urally, also reports on great battles like 
the report on the invasion of France, 
or the statements on the flying bomb 
and the V-2 rocket. 

His hopes for the domestic develop- 
ment he expressed perhaps best in a 
quotation from Disraeli: “In a progres- 
sive country change is constant; and the 
great question is not whether you should 
resist change which is inevitable, but 
whether the change should be carried out 
in deference to the manners, the customs, 
the laws, the traditions of the people, 
or in deference to abstract principles and 
arbitrary and general doctrines.”In these 
words Churchill voiced the essence of 
British conservatism. 

In an address delivered in honor of 
Mexico, Churchill “looked forward to a 
future in which the rights of small na- 
tions will be upheld and protected, and 
in which the strong will use their power 
under the law for the defense of a 
weak.” 1945 was to bring him some 
bitter disappointments. In the interna- 
tional field he foresaw it when he ended 
his address on the future of Poland with 
an appeal to avert the peril of another 
great war, especially an ideological war. 
“It is that peril that we have labored 
and are striving sincerely and faithfully 
to ward off. Other powerful states are 
with us on each side, more powerful 
States perhaps even than the British 
Commonwealth. We can only try our 
best, and if we cannot solve the problem 
we can at least make sure that it is 
faced in all its sombre magnitude while 
time remains.” For the hope of peace 
rests on a courageous facing of the 
difficulties ahead, not on evasions and 
In that much needed for- 
ward looking courage Ernest Bevin has 
shown his true statesmanship. There is 
good hope that the victory of 1945 will 
not be followed like that of 1815 by 


fifteen years of reaction and prorrasti- 


ambiquities. 


nation, 





Outgrowing the Slave 
Review by WILLIAM E. BOHN 


MRS. PALMER'S HONEY. 
Cook. Doubleday & 


By Fannie 
Company. New 
York. 280 pages. $2.50 


Tus is not a perfect novel, but it is 
an authentic picture of colored people 
by a white woman. Its imperfections re- 
sult largely from the fact that it is a 
little too openly managed to lead from 
the beginning to the end, a little too 
speechy, a little too social-servicy. But 
Honey’s quick passage from Mrs. Palm- 
er’s home where she was “without no 
last name” to the platform of the CIO 
hall takes her through all strains and 
stresses of race prejudice. 
of whites and blacks is rich and redolent. 
No one can doubt the exactness of the 
picture 


The panorama 


As proof of the possibility of 


crossing racial lines, of understanding 
what goes on under the skulls of those 
on the other side, the book has impor- 
tance. 

The novel is made out of the facing 
of conditions which are as_ up-to-the- 
minute as today’s headlines. We 
here Negroes pulled out 


have 
of their ghetto 
and into the war plants. ClO and PAC 
are symbols of the future. Part of the 


10 


Psychology 


tang that makes the story go results 
from the freshness of the situations. 
Miss Cook’s knowledge of trade unionism 
is far less profound than her under- 
standing of Negro character, and there 
is something only a little below the level 
of magic in the speed with which CIO- 
PAC works its modernizing change. But 
if the symbolism halts a bit, the sub- 
stance of the characters is sound and 
convincing. 


World To Be Won 


Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


WORLD ORDER: Its Intellectual and 
Cultural Foundations. Edited by F. 
Ernest Johnson for the Institute tor 
Religious Studies of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America. Dvs- 
tributed by Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1945. 247 pages. $2.50. 

WORLD ORDER. By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Donald A. MacLean. Bruce Publ. Co., 
Milwaukee, 1945. 235 pages. $2.50. 


Now that the war has been won, the 
recognition that the world must be won 
to peace is producing works, from every 
point of view, pointing the path that the 
nations and the people of the world 
must follow. The goal, though it shows 
different faces to different beholders, is 
much the same for all. Within the range 
of the non-totalitarian states, more em- 
phatically within our own country, the 
general direction and the chief land- 
marks find concord. Most books, there- 
fore, that would g-ide us toward a new 
“world order’—as their titles announce 
it—present little new in their general 
exhortation. They may be of value for 
the fervor of their appeal, or because 
of searchlight flashes along details of 
the way. 

It is no coincidence that the two books 
before me should come from religious 
Surely the churchmen should 
be foremost among those striving for 
better days! The first book, a series of 
essays (first delivered as lectures) by 
men of various faith$, quotes the author 
of the second work, a distinguished mem- 
ber of many committees for international 
reconstruction; and Monsignor MacLean, 
in an appendix, quotes the statements of 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders 
in America, with their identical pro- 
nouncement on the bases of world peace. 

Among the essays, some seek these 
bases of international concord. Ordway 
Tead (Chairman of the New York City 
Board of Higher Education) sees them 
in the harmonious intertwining of democ- 
racy, science, and love. James Marshall 
(of the N. Y. City Board of Education) 
warns against Americans’ tendency to 
confuse freedom, laissez-faire, and de- 
mocracy. Edwin G. Nourse (Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution) sets 
three planks: 1. The outlawing of war; 
2. Self-determination of populations; 3. 
Liberalizing of trade and cultural inter- 
These lead to the idea of a 
cooperative organization of nations. The 
difficulties in the way of this are empha- 
sized by Edgar S. Brightman. While 
those that have never known freedom, 
he points out, welcome any change that 
promises material improvement (hence 
the Russian acceptance of the Soviet) 
the free are afraid of the loss of human 
freedom. There is danger both to cul- 
tural variety and to individual dignity 
and freedom in emphasis on the state, 
whether national or international. The 
more rapidly this emphasis comes, the 
greater the danger of the subjection of 
the individual spirit; hence the wisdom 
of Norman Cousin’s insistence on “the 
Three ©’s of civilization—education, en- 
lightenment, and evolution.” The goals 
of this book are valid and clear; the 
cautions are salutary and wise. 

The volume of Monsignor MacLean 
will make especial appeal to the devout, 
because of its pervasive sense of the 


sources. 


course. 
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concern of God for His people, Tho: 
is comforting to learn that al] men 
“by Divine decree, destined to achia 
their perfection and a common dest 
by cooperative social action.” Many 








the specific points are such as will I 
peal, nonetheless, to any man of . “4 
will, as when the author would er vent 
the now generally accepted wh a 
freedom of the sea to an equal frea ; 
of the sky. It is a narrow nati shat 
extended heavenward, to claim doin a ‘ 
of the endless space above one’s territ, om 
There is one misconception into yj; hie 
Monsignor MacLean is led by his y 9, 
earnestness as a Christian. Whe : 
speaks of the reduction of man toa np wag 
cog in the social machine by Pagis all 
Nazism, Nipponism, and Communign, mut 
is searching beneath those attitudes 2 
their essential base. But with them, = 
links Liberalism; here, he is assynj, et 
that liberals are as studious of th 3 
origins as he is of the Catholic dogn 1 
—It might well be argued that, in a two 
faith, only the orthodox—Catholic, Jo piec 
ish, Mohammedan—is consistent, logical how 
grant one deviation, and the struct xn 
will collapse. This may be true, for | ing 
considerate theologian. But most pe. ér 
sons accept their religion more casually vn 
They do not search into the essen not 
arguments for God; they move ina wu Bo 
of spiritual assumptions. The Society pr 
Friends, for example, is what its ny “Di 
implies: a group with what Monsigy w 
MacLean calls “Christ: n social pring my 
ples,” and a doffing of the hat tow uel 
the Creator. The son of Adhem was» ch 
concerned with love of the Lord, he w iis 
eontent to be counted as a lover of} in 
fellow-men, yet in the divine reckoniy ‘s 
Ben Adhem’s name led all the re an 
Similarly, there are many “liberal ii 
who have not probed the concepts d of 
materialism or naturalism; they |» lo 
with good will upon their fellow-me = 
they hope and strive for a worl ay ,, 
individual freedom and _ social cooper di 
ation. Some of them even abide | 1 
“Christian”—I use the book’s term, ther dj 
is no Christian monopoly or even s0 ai 
source—ethical principles, without ti Fr 
promise of heavenly reward or th 7 
threat of hellish retribution. 7 
A Dynamic World Order, within thi t 
framework of Divine providence, spe! h 
with a powerful voice for the rights 0 p 
the individual and of minority grow f 
and peoples, and holds a light along iggy | 
path most persons hope our days Wi } 
travel. In truth, if we do not follow th : 
ways these books well point, world onde ’ 
is likely to be supplanted by world cha0s f 
All men of good will must unite, th t 
the years ahead be brightened with © 
cord and peace. 
i 
_ 
Authoritarianism and Democtity @ | 


in Socialist Organization 
By ROSE LUXEMBURG 


| First time in English 
{ PRICE , . . 20 Cents a copy 


NEW VIEWS t 
$05 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 17, ¥. 








—— Just off the Press: 


The Rand School Press announces the 


publication of 


Social Democracy 
VERSUS 
Communism 
By KARL KAUTSKY 


With an introduction by Sidney Hook. 
Cloth, 142 pages, with portrait of Kautsk? 
$2.00 AT ALL BOOK STORES 
— ALSO — 


The Essentials of Mart 


By ALGERNON LEE 


- $1.0 
Cloth, 182 pages 


Order from your 


Bookseller 


or 


The Rand Book Store | 
7 E, 15th St. New York 3, %.* 
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Letters 





How to Create Adequate Purchasing Power — A Debate 


From HOWARD L. BUCK 


Jv getting fed up with all this nonsense about the “labor problem,” all this exerting 


o 
prosper 
management should concede. 

Let’s face a few facts. Let us 
that, 
no 80 
soluti 
whic 


se, exert any direct influence. 


admit, 


lution possible, nothing that labor could do, nothing that industry could do. 
on would have to come from outside—from changes in a field of economics over 


¢poth sides to get together and release the purchasing power needed for an “era of 
ity’—all this free advice on how much labor should compromise and how much 


as a small start along the right road, 


+ within the framework of the existing Labor-Management relationship, there is 


Any 


h neither labor no industry has any jurisdiction, and upon which neither can, per 


First, let me say that I’m a union man (ITU). As such, I have to battle for higher 
wages and for every temporary advantage | can help to get for my organization. Yet 


sl] our troubles can be eliminated in a free enterprise system. 


Socialists and Com- 


munists tell us competition is not good, but our trouble is just the opposite—the lack 
of competition and free enterprise—the crowding out of competition by monopoly. 


A brief analysis should suffice to explain why it is 


get nowhere, why all their “conferences” 
are foredoomed to failure. 

If you have a pie, you can cut it into 
two pieces, six pieces, any number of 
pieces. But, if you do not have a pie, 
how are you going to divide it? This is 
exactly what labor and industry are try- 
ing desperately to do. They want to 
divide somehing which does not exist— 
an adequate purchasing power. It is 
not the product they are struggling for. 
Both the actual product and the potential 
product are, so to speak, a very real 
“nie,” and a struggle over its sharing 
would, at least, make some sense. But it 
is the monetary equivalent of that prod- 
ut they fight about—the tickets, claim- 
checks on that product—but that equiva- 
lent simply “ain’t there.” And it is this 
inadequacy of purchasing power which 
is the bone of contention between labor 
and management. But each is led to be- 
lieve that if it received a larger share 
of this inadequacy, everything would he 
these times there 
siderable reservoir of purchasing power 
competing for many items of merchan- 
dise which are in short supply. When I 
say “inadequate buying power” I mean 
simply this: The buying made 
available through industry’s distribution 
of incomes (total always 
much less than the costs of production 
—leaving profits entirely out of the pie- 
ture. Industry and business, as a whole, 
has been unable to recover its costs of 


lovely. In is a con- 


power 


income) is 


production for 35 years or more, except 
fora period of three years during the 
First World War, perhaps, some 
years during the last war. 


and, 
In order to 
tell to consumers goods already produced, 
we have to produce excessive capital 
goods and goods for export to distribute 
current purchasing 
The reason for 


power. 
this defi- 
far to seek and should be 


monetary 
Clency is not 
quite obvious if we consider for a mo- 


ment the facts of money creation and 
taneelation: 

l—Purchasing power (money) comes 
Into existence through bank loans for 


production. This volume of money 


a 
total 
Production, both consumable and capital 
foods 


‘orreet measure of production 


although not nearly all of this 
money hecomes available as purchasing 
Power, either for the benefit of the busi- 
ness man or for the benefit of the wage- 


farner, But 


even if it were all available 








the Probiem would not be solved, as we 
shall see under (2), All money is created 
Mthis way. If one business man can 
tock his shelves without borrowing, it 
Mply means that some other business 
man or the governmer t, local or federal, 
Nas done borrowing for him and 
tould extend hi n credit until he can sell 
Smerchandise before having to pay for 
‘8 materials, All mo: y is created cost- 
Ps ny ks a mere roke of 
“e pen. Instead of this function being 
carded vhat i merely a hook- 
“ping ) s regarded as an 
actua " » det o the banks which 
Must be repaid to th vith interest. It 
" not possible for a commercial bank to 
"tually lend anything, either its own 
money or ats customers’ mone ¥. Dep sits 
are not LOANED OUT; they are 
DANED IN, since every loan creates a 
Posit. These are all orthodox state- 
13, 1946 


+1 


at labor and management can 


HE AVERAGE INCOME FOR 

AMERICAN WORKERS IN 

1942 WAS $ 967 FOR 
MEN AND ¢ 540 FORTHE 
WOMEN WORKERS. 





menis of fact, attested io by all leading 
banking authorities and taught in text- 
books by eminent bankers in all college 
and university courses in banking. 

2—These bank loans for production 
are short-term loans—30-day, 60-day, 90- 
day loans. This means that the money 
loaned for production is returned to the 
banks and extinguished at the same rate 
it is created. Please get this point care- 
fully, for it is the crux of the whole 
situation. If the volume of bank loans 
is the measure of total production, and 
if this money is recalled and removed 
from circulation as fast as it is created, 
it follows that goods should be consumed 
as fast as they are produced, including 
factories, railroads, public buildings and 
private homes, as and 
butter and radios. 


well as bread 

If money is to be created at the rate 
of production, then it should be canceled 
at the only. Or, 
power of creation 
divorced 


vate of consumption 


alternatively, if the 
and de-creation of 
from the banks—es it should be, imme- 


money is 


diately—then new, additonal, money 


should go into circulation at the rate 
of net appreciation of wealth. 

If this very condensed analysis is cor- 
rect, then obviously labor and manage- 
ment cannot get together successfully. 
All they can do is share the poverty. Who 
in Washington has made any suggestion 


that could help in solving this problem? 


Sixty million jobs would not solve it. Full 
employment would not solve it. Can’t 
we get it through our heads that the 


chronic deficiency of purchasing power 


grows fastest in times of fullest employ- 
ment and apparent prosperity? ... at 
the very time when we are deceived into 
the notion that there is plenty of pur- 
How many more 
of the business spiral must we 


chasing power afloat? 
“cycles” 
experience before we wake up to the 
fact that a “boom” is, and can be, noth- 


ing more than a mortgaging of our fu- 


4 


ture buying power so that we can use @ 


part of it now? Installment buying is a 
part of this same mortgage mania. Were 


it not for the deficiency | have delineated, 


there would be no such thing as install- 
me selling there would he no rea- 
son for it 

What can we do? We must remove 
these financial ‘brakes from production 


and consumption, We must loosen the al- 
most-complete stranglehold of the banks 
on the consumer, the business man, the 
Jaboring man, the professionals, and all 
other groups. 
reassert its constitutional powers over 
Money must be made to reflect 


economic Congress must 


money. 


the physical facts . . . it must not be 
allowed to control or determine those 
facts. Production and consumption of 


gocds should have only two possible 


limits (one or the other): (1) the need 
und desire of the general public to con- 
sume; (2) the physical capacity of our 
productive system to deliver the goods, 





Reply from Abba 


Mr. BUCK is quite right in the begin- 
ning and in the end of his letter and 
these valid points are not affected by 
the rather foolish and incorrect social- 
eredit”-like theory in the middle about 
the nature of credit creation and cancel- 
Jation and the queer assumptions about 
ihe desirability of a parallelism between 
ihe creation and liquidation of credit and 
the creation and consumption of goods. 

Mr. Buck is also right in pointing out 
that an adequacy of purchasing power 
would result in there being more jobs 
looking for men than men looking for 
jobs and that this would give each worker 
# greater bargaining power than the sup- 
port of even very powerful trade unions 
Like- 
wise it is true that most of the criticism 
of the competitive system are really 
eriticisms of the results of insufficient 
competition because of monopolistic inter- 
ferences with competition. But the strike 
problem arises in times like the present 
when the trouble is not an insufficiency 
of purchasing power but an excess of 
purchasing power. This Mr. Buck sees 
in places where he escapes from the 
rigmarole in the middle of his letter 
according to which our only problem is 
an insufficiency of purchasing power. It 
is when we have too much purchasing 
power and the bargaining strength of the 
workers is very great, with the strength 
of the unions intensified by government 
support and abundance of jobs in most 
situations, 

In this situation there arises the pres- 


in periods of business depression. 


sure for higher wages which result in 
higher prices so that when prices are 
raised all nobody has _ benefited 
except debtors at the expense of cred- 
itors. All may know that there is no 
sense in the pressure and that all (ex- 


round 


cept debtors) would be better off if 
there was no pressure on prices and 
wages and no inflation. But like Mr. 
Buck’s soldiers each worker or trade 


union has to press for higher wages so 
as not to be left behind and suffer from 
higher higher 
wages obtained by workers in other in- 


prices because of the 

dustries. 
This is a 

solved by creating an adequate volume 


problem which cannot be 


of purchasing power and maintaining it 


Z 


Lerner 


at all times. On the contrary the estab- 
lishment of a permanently adequate flow 
of purchasing power will make this a 
continuous problem while now it is one 
which troubles us severely only in those 
times when we are not troubled by the 
much more serious plague of economic 
depression. Mr. Buck is quite right, in- 
dependently of his peculiar ideas about 
the relation between the flow of new 
money and the flow of manufactures, in 
stressing the foolishness of permitting 
our economy to suffer depressions which 
could be cured by keeping an adequate 
flow of purchasing power. But he is 
completely wrong in supposing that this 
would by itself solve the problem of 
pressures for higher wages and its in- 
flationary dangers. 

The latter problem will be solved only 
when it is recognized that a state of full 
employment gives workers and the work- 
ers’ trade unions more power in raising 
wages than is socially desirable. This 
excessive power is not of use to work- 
ers in general because it can only raise 
money wages. It cannot raise real wages 
because it results in proportionate rises 
in prices which make the higher money 
wages no more useful than before in buy- 
ing goods . They have to be spent in buy- 
ing the same goods at higher prices. It 
does not enable the workers to increase 
their share of what is produced and only 
harms all (except the debtors) by the 
inflation it brings about. 

A satisfactory solution has not yet 
been devised for this problem. I have 
said a few things about this in a recently 
published article (An Integrated Full 
Employment Policy, International Post- 
war Problems, Jan. 1946). Essentially 
it means the acceptance by both work- 
ers and employers of some objective 
principles of wage determination in rela- 
tion to productivity that are not the out- 
come of a pressure of bargaining powers. 
This will be very difficult to get across 
as both sides will be suspicious of some- 
thing being put over on them. But I 
do not see any other possibility of a 
solution except to restore sufficient un- 
excessive 
vorkers, and 
that cerainly seems a worse evil. 


employment to eliminate the 
hargaining power of the 





League of Nations — UN Organization 


From KAAREL R. PUSTA, Sr. 
Former Estonian Delegate to the 
League of Nations 


To the Editor: 


Liston M. OAK writes in The New 
Lecder (March 30) that in the League 
of Nations “all disputes were discussed 
in closed sessions and the world heard 
only polite echoes of behind-the-scenes 
And further: 
no precedent for the open indictment of 
Soviet i Byrnes, 


debates.” “History records 
tussia by Bevin and 
ee 
May I object that, having been dele- 
gate of my country to the League for 
years, I don’t 
between 


remember 
Member 

that would have been discussed in closed 

This 


when Japan 


several any 


open dispute States 
was not the 
Manchuria, 


sessions, certainly 


case invaded 
taly attacked Ethiopia, and, especially, 
hostilities 


1939, 


opened 
against Finland on November 30, 
You that, 
obligations which the Soviet 
under the Covenant of the 
League, the Soviet Government refused 
to sit on the Council or in the Assembly 
of the League of Nations when they 


when Soviet Russia 


may recall contrary to the 
Union as- 


sumed 


examined Finland’s appeal. Reacting to 
this on December 14, 1939, the Assembly, 
condemning the action taken by the 
USSR against the State of Finland and 
the refusal of the USSR to be present 
at the examination of its dispute with 
Finland, Council to 
pronounce judgment upon the question, 
And the December 14 re- 
solved that, by its act, the USSR had 
placed itself outside the League of Na- 


recommended the 


Council on 


tions, and was no longer a member 
All this occurred in open sessions of 
the Council and the Assembly 


‘Reply— 


Vr. Pusta is 
qgeverally the 


right but so was i: 


and 


members of the 


anportant de cisions 


the disputes between 


League took place behind closed doors, 
In the ease of the « rpulsion of Soviet 
Russia, wor had been declared against 
Finland, hence the 
could hardly be in secret session. 


with the 
Italy and of Manchuria by Japan. 


ond action 
Like- 
Ethiopia by 
But 
I believe 1 am correct in stating that 
the UNO Security Council in its first 
session in America is more of an open 
than was the old League, thus 
far at least.—Liston M. Oak. 


League 


WIRE invasion of 


forum 
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CORNELL-CANDIDA 
| Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


“CANDIDA.” By Bernard Shaw. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintie. 
Presented by Katharine Cornell 
in association with Gilbert Mil- 
ler. At the Cort Theatre. 


To alernate with her production 
of the Galantiere-Anouilh-Sophocles 
“Antigone”, Katharine Cornell has 
brought the play and the role with 
which she is perhaps most fully 
identified: the Candida of Bernard 
Shaw. Judging by performance, 
we may call this an all-star cast in 
what is in many respects Shaw’s 
most effective play. The balance 
between the usually calm, honest, 
almost complacent parson and the 
sundle of nerves, the keen and shy 
but daring poet that has fallen in 
love with Candida, the parson’s 
vife, holds all its early power. And | 


vv 


Melvyn Douglas 


| 
| 


a 





a new fo a new strong cohesive- 
given the play through the | 
of Cedric Hardwicke 


rece, 





verformance 


We ave anu seieen t Candida’s fi : Th. aes 
“ is Candida’s father. That scoun a . ae . | 
who is a co-producer with Herman) (jyelly Britisher uncomprehending- George Brent and Rhonda Fle ad 
Levin of the new musical “Call Me truts through the day in a = rhe Spiral Staircase at J e 
Mister” which opens at the Na-|fashion that in Sir Cedric’s | and other R.K.O. Theatres 
tional Theatre April 18th irewd handling—twinkingly high- | - —— 
lights the characters about. 


| lover 


STELLA BROOKS Candida seems too intimately a 


AT TOWN HALL urt 


of Katharine Cornell, and vice 





ee (ome 


with the 
| 
, standing that mark 


At Albee 


In “Bronte Sisters” 


Film Romance 


% 








(Marchbanks is eighteen) 


mature flashes of under- | 


the poet’s gen- 


| 
| 
| 






é Phew 
é 


ayy | 











BING CROSBY 


Mi tella Brook vho made | vel that the ager = napa dena ius; yet as a whole the capure of H is ‘ 
; ; ste] j a< nh ie} J i : 
her Town Hal! debut than two | atl momer! a little glib, as though j the part is sensitive and successful. } 3 te bux ee 
month wo in “99 Minut f \the lines Just came by themselves | Marlon Brando is a young man to : . , ae — ” — 
What’s Left of Jazz.” will give ajin tead of freshly from the rouse |watch. And “Candida” is a treat | Ida Lupino and | aul Henreid in a scene from Devotion,” the new 
second Town Hall concert on Sat-|0f the situation. But this is as a|to behold. | Warner Bros. film at the Strand Theatre 
urday afternoon, April 20, at 5:30 | fleck on a pattern of gold. As the | — 
P, M., this tin inde e ausp ecretary in love with her parson, 
of Moe Asch’s Dise Records, which | yet most proper until the poet’s 
will relea M Brooks’ first |Probings prods her sould bare, | 
album of recording ibe the | Mildred Natwick plays consum- } 
same time nately. Wesley Addy gives Morell | 
Miss Brocks’ second Town Hall | just enough sense of the stuffed | 
concert is entitled “After Many a hirt to make it clear why the poet St 
Love Sone Cx ie Blues,” at espises him; it’s a little harder to 
accurate description of the pro liscuss why he still holds Candida’s ENy / 
gram. trictl f th i-clam- | | / oie = 
bake variety, the first half ll be Interest fastens on the work, as , 
comprised of ( neg by ich | Marchbanks the poet, of Marlon | = ' 
eminent a Rod and Hart Brando, rewarded with the role for | : A DRAMA you LL *S 
Johnny Green, Vernon Duke, Dana excellent scene of hysteria (as | 
Suesse, Cole Por Hoa Carm t returned soldier that shot and LONG REMEMBER- 
chael and Harburg and wartz; ¢ regretted, his faithless wife) | 
the second half will be devoted the late lamented “Truckline } WITH FOUR 
tirely to the | in art form of | Ca He plays the poet with con | 
which Miss Brook one of the lerable quiet, commendable re WONDERFUL ROLES 
few authoritative white inter t raint There are times when he 5 
ers loes not fuse the boyishness of the} |@ 
epishees TO REMEMBER 
f —=> —=[S= 1 
| ° - = \| 
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| DOROTHY LAMOUR | 
“ROAD TO UTOPIA” 
| BENNY GOODMAN | 


His Clarinet and Orchestra 


Plus JOHNNY BARNES * Extra! PAT HENNING ||| 





| ws PARAMOUNT “ee | 
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GENE TIERNEY | 
Dragonwvick | 


Walter HUSTON 
Vincent PRICE Glenn LANGAN 
Written for the by Joseph L. MANKIEWICZ . 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX 
“MIGHTY MOUSE” 


> 
STAGE 


JACKIE MILES 
LANE BROS. LEE SHERMAN 


Extra! CONNEE BOSWELL 
ROX YW 





cree and Di ted 


Special! 


In Technicolor 


* ON * 


Doors open at 10:30 A.M. 
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Ethel Merman 


Star of the new Rodgers-Hammerstein Musical “Annie Get Your Gun” 
which opens at the Imperial Theatre April 25th 





®POPULAR JERSEY FUN 


sades Park Ready for 1946 Season 





SPOT TO OPEN APRIL 20 
WITH MANY NEW FEATURES 


The Eastern outdoor amusement 
season will get under way Satur- 
day, April 20, with the opening of 
Palisades Amusement Park, on the 
Jersey side of the Hudson, opposite 
125th Street, Manhattan.  Pali- 
sades will be the first open-air play- 
ground to usher in its 1946 season. 

All the rides and attractions at 
the popular Jersey fun center— 
ocmprising more than 100—will 
bow at the inaugural and will re- 
main open daily thereafter. Many 
new features have been added to 
Palisades, including the “Cuddle 
Up” ride, a brand new thrill ride. 

As always, Palisades will offer a 
free vaudeville show twice daily in 
the onen-air amphitheatre; free 
dancing nightly to two bands in 
the Park Casino and free parking. 
The twice daily stage presentations 
will feature a “name” band and a 
high thrill act. 

New picnic 
added to 
Over 
have been added to the 
Gardens in the park. 


Palisades this summer. 





i}show at the Roxy 
| famous 
Boswell. 

Joseph Mankiewicz directed and 
wrote the screen play from the 
Anya Seton novel. 

A new Terrytoon, “The 
| Mouse and the Wicked Wolf” 
| complete the new screen 


recording arist Connee 


will 


Prva am. 








NOT OF NEW YORK 


*“sT, LOUIS WOMAN.” Music by 
Harold Arlen. Lyrics by Johnny 
Mercer. by Aona Bon- 
temps and Countee Cullen. Based 
on the novel “God Sends Sunday” 
by Arna Bontemps. Production 
directde Rouben Mamoulian. 
Presented by Edward Gross. At 
the Martin Beck Theatre. 


It hardly needed a novel to sug- 
gest this far from novel story of a 

big man with whom a “bad” girl is 
living, when lo! she and a little 
fellow fall truly in love. The same 
start may be glimpsed in another 
all-Negro musical (based on an 
earlier play, this one) not wholly 
unknown along Broadway: “Porgy 
and Bess.” But with musicals—as 
with many other concerns—the test 
is not so much what you start with 
as where you take it and what you 
fo along the way. 

“St. Louis Woman” starts out 
engagingly. “Oklahoma” showed 
that a musical need not begin with 
achorus piece; here, old Badfoot, 
nhis stable, sings a sort of ballad 
“Li'l Augie is a natural man” about 
the season’s champion jockey. Li’l 
Augie is riding high: whatever his 
horse, her name is Lady Luck; and 
ne rides right into the heart of 
Della Green—who is the girl of the 


by 


man that owns Biglow’s Bar. But 
’ bad business trying to take 
things from Biglow Brown. Li’l 


Augie loses his luck. 
Early, then, 
banal story, ré 


we settle down to a 

lieved by good work. 
‘ne Nicholas brothers—Harold as 
Augie; Fayard as his rival jockie 
bamey—give us good work. Act I 
hises to an entertaining climax, as 
tight couples step it out in a cake- 
valk competition. This is lively 
acing, the mood of 1898 seen 
ter half a century, and the Nich- 
las boys, with Pearl Bailey and 
Raby Hill, mix up a merry terpsi- 








horean contes 

" After this, the evening declines. 
The trite story, ballasted with 
“tually dull dialogue, drags us 
wn. Harold Arlen’s music is 
[ 

All trade anions and fra- 
t . ° 

‘mal organizations are re- 


wwestec when planninz theatre 
parties to do so through Ber 
‘ard Feinman., Manager of the 
\EW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. AL. 
‘onquin 4-4622. New Leader 
"heatrieal Department. 7 East 
"Sth ) Street. New York City 


Phone 





‘name” 


jto keep you lively, 


! good, 











but the lyrics are far from | 
effective. Best are the two—be-| 
cause of Pear] Bailey’s handling of | 
them; but she must be careful not | 
to overdo that lisp—which tease | 
the lighter spirit: “Legalize my | 
; and “It’s a woman’s pre- | 
rogative”—which she fantastically | | 
mispronounces “to change her 
mind.” 


oO 


There are, then, periods of pleas- 
ure in the evening. If you go with 
a crowd, after a dinner you’ve en- 
joyed together, you’ll find enough 

in “St. Louis 
sure to have a 

J.T. S. 


“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES" 
BEGINS 4th WEEK AT 
CAPITOL THEATRE 


Sets combined of plaster, com- 
position and jewels, with figures 
modeled by hand and individually 
sculptured instead of cast by mold, |]} 
are used on the screen for the first 
time in the Fred Astaire and Lu- 
cille Bremer number tor “Ziegfeld 
Follies of 1946,”’” MGM Technicolor 


Woman.” But 
few drinks first. 


be 


The popular Band Leader and his 
musical aggregation will open the 


at the Palisades Park, 


Saturday, April 20th 


season 





THEATRE GUYLD PRODUC IIONS 





A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
ook & Lyrics by 


eies ee - : : . OSCAR HAMMENRSTEIN, 2nd 
—_ - paige Mas ~ Pgh fourth Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
week at the Capito eatre on Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Friday, April 12th. with John Raitt, Iva Withers 
The ten figures, eighteen feet con ee ge oe 
° on aro 7, 7 , . 7 ristine ohnson, Jean aslo 
high, are by Tony Duquette, young MAJESTIC - W. 44th Street 


artist famous for his decoration of 
the Mocambo, Adrian’s and Lady 
Mendl’s home in Hollywood. 


Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 








a by the classical Nep- The Musical Hit! 
tune, Diana, Juno and Apollo, they 
are almost Dali-esque in effect, OKLAHOMA! 





with this feeling enhanced by the || Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 


7 > re > , @ . oe the Lilacs” 
oo of real grape roots, sheels, Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
branches and jewels. Gleam of Book and Lyrics 
gem accents the white figures, | by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 


Direct'd by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Harold Keel - Joseph Buloff 

Betty Jane Watson - Ruth Weston 


which in turn highlight the scarlet | 
pavilion in which Asaire and Miss | 
Bremer dance. This type of set | 
has now been tagged , 














lcoeneaaneond |]| ST. JAMES Thea. - West 44th St. 
Riek a5 | Mats. Thurs. & Sa 

7 

DRAGONWYCK" OPENS ar 

AT THE ROXY aw ee 
, The widely heralded Darryl F.| ALFRED ~ ~ LYNN 
|Zanuck presentation of “Dragon- y 7 AY 
jwyck,” from Anya Seton’s best- LUNT ° FONTANNE 
seller, is now in its world mage eed “ 

showing at the Roxy Theatre. Gene | 

Tierney is starred in the role of } Steers Nine 
Miranda, with Walter Huston as 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mats. Thurs., 


| 
a 


“THE FINEST EVENING OF THE SEASON.”—MOREHOUSE, SUN. 


SHOW BOAT 


Music by JEROME KERN. Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Based on the novel by EDNA FERBER. Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE, s4th Street & 6th Avenue. - Circle 5-5200. 
Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2: :30 Sharp. 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


her stern father, Vincent Price as 

Nicholas Van Ryn and Glenn Lan- 

gan as Dr. Jeff Turner. 
The Easter holiday 


Sot, 


new stage 
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facilities have been 
200 varieties of new flowers | 
Botanical | 
is headlined by | 


| popular comedian Jackie Miles and | 


Mighty | 





|] CONTINUOUS 


y 


Held at Brooklyn Paramount 





| 


| 





“The Lost Week-end” 
the 


ecpaiacasaaiai 


“ROAD TO UTOPIA" IN FINAL 
| WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 


| A poignant scene from which continues its suc- 


cessful run at Paramount in Brooklyn 





NICE KID? 
---OR 


KILLER: r 


“Road to Utoyia” starts the sev- 
enth and final week of its 
ithe N. Y. 
cations are, 
Weitman, 


run at 


Paramount today. Indi- 





according to Robert M. 
managing director of 
Paramount, 


the 
that the film will have 


been seen by more than 800,000 
persons when it ends its engage 
jment next Tuesday night. Due to 
|previous bookings the Crosby, 


'Hope, Lamour, hilarious comedy 
icannot be continued at the Para 
mount, although it tops in at 
|tendance the first seven weeks’ | 
|mark of “Lady in the Dark,” which 
picture had a ten-week stand, 






































JOSEPH 
CALLEIA 
NOW pom 
( MANHATTAN “Absorbing melodrama ) tae 
ALHAMBRA tingling with suspense LANE 
pg and terror!” —pauy mirror plac 
eon sreeet DOROTHY McGUIRE COWAN 
| petenage ll GEORGE BRENT Produced by ADRIAN ona ad —— sam CLURMAN 
by Cu 
romt ETHEL BARRYMORE nem lid 
23rd STREET ‘The -DOORS OPEN A.M. | _ LEON 
BRONX RKO “one 
CASTLE HILL ty & rit ad 
= Sp PALACE| = 
FORDHAM 
pe ml : 4 “O'WAT'S 67M St. ‘oe 
sana CONTINUOUS | wim aes 
WESTUMESTER — ——— ‘ Eve RYN 1G ut en 
I RIVERBOAT — . 
NEW ROCH, y TH 
YONKERS, Suan ERROL Feahia CARLE UB 
(BROOKLYN AMAN MIGHT WANT |} 
— TO KILL... for Her! 
——- ALICE FAYE Flatbush and De Kalb 
MADISON 
“ect DANA ANDREWS ev 
cece’ LINDA DARNELL | (™ « 
= €accew|§ ile 10S 
ANGEL ” 
RICH. HILL 
ee, A 20th Century Fox ee Ci] 
— CHARLES BI 1cK FORD verng 
ONIAL 
Sway 6 tone 3H and, 2~ fealure RAY MILLAND 
‘SUNBONNET JANE WYMAN 
ae SUE’ EXTRA! Olga San Juan in 
‘RED DRAGON’| with GALE STORM PHIL REGAN “LITTLE WITCH” in Technicolor 

















Gary COOPER - Ingrid BERGMAN 


EDNA FERBER’S 


“SARATOGA TRUNK" 


WARNERS’ BIGGEST with FLORA ROBSON 
A HAL B. WALLIS Production 


HOLLYWOOD 


BROADWAY 


POPULAR PRICES AT 5ist STREET 
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Strike Stock-Taking 


By BRADFORD V. CARTER 


LPA Columnist 


Now that the strike wave i 


to subside, it ought to Le possible to do 


bevinning 


a little stock-taking of what has hap 
pened and where we’re ueaded for, 

Statistic are inconclusive, but it i 
clear that the strike wave of 1945-46 
will rank with the previous high points 
of 1919 and 1937 as to the duration of 
strikes, and the number of worker n 
volved. 

Unlike 1919 and perhap 
1937, the labor 


much stronger from this conflict than 


more like 
movement will emerge 
it has been at any time. Organized labo: 
has demonstrated its capacity to giow 
on the basis of its own 
power. 


strength and 


which have bee 
What make 
this fact even more notable was the 


The wage increase 
gained are unprecedented 


evident disposition of big industry to 
weaken the position of the unions, even 
at the sacrifice of profit 

Not enough attention has been paid 
to the relative absence of violence. In 
the face of the bloody virike history of 
the United States, this is an achievement 
of historic proportions. 

Three furnish a 
plausible explanations for the 
affairs. 


reasons probibly 
State of 
First, by and large, industry 
accepted the fact that it 
operate its plant 
and didn’t try to. Most violence, it is 
known by this 


could not 


during the strikes 


from at- 
tempts by management to operate thei 
plants durine a strike by the use of 
strikebreakers and 
destroy the picket line. 

A second 


accounts for the peacefulnes 


time, comes 


other device to 


factor which undoubtedly 
of the cur- 


rent disputes was 


the skill and discipline 


and effectiveness of the unions in organ 


izing the trikes. For the most part 


these were no quickies, but well piann i 
well executed walkout. in line with 4 
deliberate economic policy. 

Finally we ought not to ignore the 
fact that industry could no longer count 
on the assistance of the soldiery and the 
courts to do their strike-breaking fox 
them. In 1919, for example, organized 
government was the most powerful force 
in making the open shop fortress im- 
pregnable. 

If government was not a strikebreaker 
as in previous years, it was not a very 
constructive force either. The adminis- 
tration made no attempt to establish a 
workable policy on the maintenance of 
workers’ income during the transition 
before the strikes broke out, despite the 
fact that nothing could be clearer than 
that workers would not take, lying down, 
substantial cuts in income. 

After the strikes broke out, goveri- 
ment attempts to end the disputes furnc- 
tioned in a “shot-gun” atmosphere. Con- 
gress’ answer, or at least the answer of 
the House, was the enactment of lynch 
labor law. The Administration came 
a wage-price policy on 
which it is still difficult to pass judgment 


through with 


except to say that it apparently marked 
the end of the strikes. 

Now is the time for all good men 
and women too—to think about the time 
when industrial strikes will hit us next. 
And a 


when the present 


sure as shootin’, it will come 
postwar guarantced 


market spends itself and we begin to 
slide down hill. 

When all of the strikes are over and 
the tensions and heat which strikes 
generate are gone, Congress might well 


look into this matter of avoiding strike 


not by banning them by law, but by 
doing something about th onditions 
that cause strikes. 





The Case of Drazha Mihailovitch 


(Continued from Page 8) 
testify that he never collaborated with 
the Nazis.’ 

Another story that will come out is 
about the rescue of the American air- 
men. Between the night of August 10 
and the night of December 27, 1944, the 
American Air Rescue Mission attached 
to Mihailovitch’s headquarters evacuated 
to Italy 432 American airmen and some 
80 other 
number of 


Allied personnel, including a 
Russians who had _ been 
rescued by the Chetniks in various parts 
of Yugoslavia. These 500 soldiers would 
make good witnesses for Mihailovitch. 
But will their testimony be admitted in 
a totalitarian court? 


Memsers of the Air Rescue Mission 
traveling with Mihailovitch in 
during October, November 


Bosnia 
and Decem- 
ber, were impressed above all by the 
reverence which he inspired among the 
common people. Bosnia had been a 
battleground in the civil war. But wher- 
ever Mihailovitch went in Bosnia, the 
peasants came thronging from 
around to see “Chicha” (Uncle). Elderly 
women knelt and kissed his hands; 
children brought him eggs and apples; 
the peasants came with hams and 
chickens. Two months after the fall of 
Belgrade, Mihailovitch was still min- 
gling freely with the people, attending 
baptisms and village kolas—always com- 
pletely unguarded. To this day there is 
not a village in the whole of Serbia in 
which Marshal Tito would dare to appea 
without a corps of bodyguards. 

The Allied world has a moral obli- 
gation in the case of Drazha Mihailo- 
vitch. If the trial takes place in a Bel- 
grade court, then it can be predicted 
that, in the manner of all those who 
come up before Soviet courts, Mihailo- 
vitch will play his own prosecutor, con- 
fess to all the charges against him, 
abuse himself as a traitor to the father- 
land—and be executed. 

In view o: the services which Mi- 
hailovitch has rendered to the Allied 


miles 


4 


cause, the American Government could 
safely request that the Yugoslav Gov. 
ernment turn Mihailovitch, together 
with whatever evidence it may have 
against him, over to an international 
tribunal. But in whatever court the 
trial takes place, it is the moral duty 
of both the British and American gov- 
ernments to make public the extensive 
information they have bearing on the 
case, and to insist that American and 
British officers who were attached to 
Mihailovitch, as well as Allied airmen 
who were rescued by him, be sub- 
poenaed to testify at his trial. 

The US State Department has re- 
quested that the Yugoslav Government 
permit American officers nad airmen to 
testify at the trial of Mihailovitch. Lf 
this request should be refused then the 
world will know how much confidence to 
have in the findings of the court. 

[Since this article was written, Bel- 
grade has curtly rejected the request 
of the State Department, serving notice 
on the democratic world that a typical 
totalitarian trial will be held, a la the 
Moscow political demonstration trials. ] 





Workmen's Mutual Fire 
Insurance Society Meets 


@ For the first time in its 74 years 
of existence, the Workmen’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Society, the oldest 
cooperative organization in its field 
in the United States, will be able to 
report at its annual meeting that 
its outstanding policies exceed the 
$103,000,000 mark and its member- 
ship has reached a total of 70,831. 

The annual meeting will take place 
on April 19, 8:00 p. m., at the York- 
ville Casino, 210 East 86th Street, 
Manhattan. Attorney Louis Waldman 
will address the meeting. The report 
| of the officers and board of directors 
will be submitted. 
| The many readers of The New 
Leader who are members of the so- 
| ciety are urged to attend. 1 
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The Fifth Seal. 


appeared in a long while. 


and them. 


There Is Still Time To Receive Our 


Free Book Dividend! 
ALL READERS ARE ELIGIBLE 


Last week we announced a book dividend. We are anxious 
to give free to each New Leader booster who sends in one or more 
new subscriptions a copy of Mark Aldanovw’s celebrated novel 

’ 


The response was extremely gratifying. Copies of the book have alread 
been sent out to those who answered immediately. . 

IF YOU FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND SEN IT TO ys 
BEFORE APRIL 24, MIDNIGHT, YOU ARE CERTAIN TO RECEIVE Your 
COPY OF THIS FINE NOVEL IN THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 

The Fifth Seal is particularly appropriate now. 
Soviet foreign policy is being discussed in the UN, and when newspapers and 
public opinion the world over are speculating on what Russian aims really 
are, this novel throws a penetrating light on the entire subject. 
with a Soviet mission abroad, what its purposse are, how it operates. 
series of brillant character portraits, Mark Aldanov probes the personalities of 
the Soviet diplomats and clarifies the mainsprings of Soviet society. | 


$3 for 52 issues plus 12 FREE issues of the monthly section 
in permanent magazine format, WORLD EVENTS. 





At a time when 





It deals 
In a 


This novel is the best antidote to innocence regarding Russia that has 
You may have friends, confused on the issue of 
Russia, whom you would like to be better informed. 


Let this book help you 


FILL OUT THE ATTACHED COUPON NOW AND ASSURE 
YOURSELF OF RECEIVING A GIFT OF THIS FINE 
NOVEL BY MARK ALDANOV—CALLED THE 
“GREATEST RUSSIAN WRITER IN EXILE!” 





So ee. eT ess re ene eee ie 
| THE NEW LEADER 1 | 
{ 7 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. \ 
| Please send me a FREE copy of Aldanov’s novel. | 
: | 
I Enclosed you will find $. tor .......8ubscription(s). | 
| Name of New Subscriber | 
i 
| Address ........... : 
| Re ee ee aE ee | 
; Send Book to: Name. ZONE reseseee | 
, | 
t | 
| | 
| 





New Political Alignments Forecast 


(Continued from Page One) 


busy Communist fronts and our vative 
F'aseist evackpots. 

lhe construction of an adequate alter- 
1ative on a sound basis was faced at 
the conference as an immediate task of 
the highest importance. The alternative, 
it was unanimously felt, would have to 
indigenous expression of the 
American way of life and of American 
aspirations. And in order to be really 
adequate, the alternative offered the 
American people should be so energeti- 
cally dynamic as to generate the most 
powerful magnetism among all the forces 
»perating in the field left-to-center. 

The predisposition unquestionably was 
in the direction of a third national party 
(although it should be noted that no 
irrevocable decision on that point has 
yet been made). 

An important factor in the predispo- 
sition towards a third national party 
was the overwhelming feeling at the 
conference that the end of the New Deal 
has brought the Democratic Party back 
to its pre-Roosevelt status and that, 
‘oupled with the fact that it has a 
hard core of Southern reactionaries, it 
no more hopeful than the Re- 
publican Party as an avenue for suc- 
cessful expression of progressive ideas 
based on a democratic cooperative phi- 
losophy. 

In expressing a need for a unified 
political force in this country basing 
itself on a democratic cooperative phi- 
losophy, it might be more sharply accu- 
rate to say that the unanimous senti- 
ment of the conference was more posi- 
tively anti-capitalist rather than pro- 
Socialist. 

There are many problems awaiting 
exploration by the national committee 
elected by the conference, and many 
uncertainties as yet. 

There were present many influential 
officials connected with farm groups, 
cooperatives, labor unions and minor 
third parties. Some were officially dele- 
gated and some came as unofficial ob- 
servers. There were present many dis- 
tinguished individuals, speaking only for 


be an 


Is now 


themselves. The latter we 
free in their expressions, since they had 


the more 


mnly themselves to consult and did not 
bear the responsibilities borne by or- 
ganizational delegates and 
This situation, of course, made definite 
decisions largely impracticable; that 
should not be looked for until next De 
cember’s conferenc eat the earliest. 


observers 


Ox: question which is now weighing 
in the balance is whether the conference 
is to evolve into a vanguard movement 
or a real mass party. 

[t probably would serve a useful and 
constructive purpose either way. As& 
vanguard movement, it could do for 
America what the Fabian Society did 
in England in paving the way for the 
British Labor Party. But the obvious 
hope was that it would evolve into 4 
real mass force or party. 

To a large extent that will depend 
on the decision of the important leaders 
of labor, cooperatives and farm orgati- 
zations as to whether or not they will 
take an active role in what was created 
at Chicago. A half-dozen such leaders 
would make it a dynamic going concer. 
A moderate left program not too fat 
ahead of the mass of the Americal 
people could make it a going concer! 
Lacking these conditions, it can becom? 
a vanguard movement, and useful as 
such in its own right. 

* * 4 
Wasuincron, D. C.— Box Score for 
Skeptics: Thirty-four press releases * 
sued by OPA were received this week 
by the Washington Bureau of The New 
Leader. This is what they dealt with: 
Announcing price decreases—0. Prit? 
increases—10, Price levels maintained 
staionary—8. Price controls suspended— 
6. Price controls re-established—1. Ge 
eral explanatory—14. 

Recapitulation: For the past se? 
weeks, the totals are: Price decreast*” 
2. Price increases—86. Price ler 
maintained stationary—27. Price 
trols suspended—14. Price controls 
estabfished—7. 
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pF NEWS: 


Chicago, Ill.: The National Executive 
committee in session here over the 
geek-end spent several hours in con- 
jgeration of surveys and reports from 
gp.f. members in several states on the 
prospects for independent political ac- 
jon and negotiations with the S.P. and 
der groups. Reports on activities, en- 
aging organizers, touring speakers, 
yew literature were acted upon. Resolu- 
tins on Foreign Policy, Atomic Bomb, 
OPA, and on political action were re- 
fared to the Action Committee for 
issuance. Louis P. Goldberg, Theodore 
ghapiro, Sidney Stark and August 
(igessens attended the Conference of 
American Progressives then in session 
» Chicago. The Eugene V. Debs Anni- 
versary Banquet, held last Sunday in 
Hotel Hamilton was very successful. 
\mong the guests were repre sentatives 
of many branches of the Chicago labor 
wd socialist movement. Among the 
geakers were Sam Levin, ACWA; 
Yorris Siskin, Sec’y, Jewish Trades; A. 
Philip Randolph, President, Brotherhood 
{Sleeping Car Porters; Sam Lederman, 
Chemical Workers; Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg of New York; Frank Passavoy, 
hicago; Sidney Stark, Pittsburgh; 
isther Friedman and Theodore Schapiro 
f New York; Morris Polin, Manager, 
ewish Daily Forward, Chicago; August 


(laessens was toastmaster. The collec- 
on was about $800.00. . . . Pittsburgh, 
Pa: Plans are being made for a fine 


May Day Celebration and a Debs Anni- 
November. 


vesary Banquet in 

Passaic, N. J.: May Day Celebration, 
Weinesday, May 1, at W. C. Hall, 50 
Howe Ave., Speaker, Meyer Leven- 


sein. .. . Newark, N. J.: School of 
Scial Science, 14 Hill St., April 22, 8:30 


PM. Elias L. Tartak, “The Literary 
Sene Today.” Booklet, Eugene 
Vitor Debs, A Tribute, by August 


Claessens, has reached a sale of 10,000 


copies in the short time since it is in 
circulation. More and more trade unions 
are ordering quantities. S.D.F. and W.C. 
Branches are urged to order some for 
May Day Celebrations. The booklet, 20 
pages, retails for 10c. Quantities $7.00 
per hundred. 


NEW YORK CITY: 


May Day Celebration, S.D.F., J.S.V., 
Workmen’s Circle, Trade Unions and 
other groups cooperating, May 1, 8 P.M., 
Central Plaza Auditorium, prominent 
speakers and a grand concert. Admission 
by ticket only. Tickets may be obtained 
at S.D.F. office, trade unions and W.C, 
Branches. ... City Executive Commit- 
tee meets Wednesday, April 17, 8:30 
P.M. ... August Claessens-East Bronx 
Branch will hold a large affair for rais- 
ing funds for Vladeck Home for war 
orphans in France at the Liberal Party 
headquarters, 862 East Tremont Ave., 
May 25. Liberal Party Clubs and W.C. 
and §.D.F. Branches cooperating. ... 
August Claessens speaks on “Is a United 
States of Europe Possible?” Saturday, 
April 13, 9 P.M., Bensonhurst Workmen’s 
Circle Center, 8774 Bay Parkway. He 
also speaks on “Franklin D. Roosevelt,” 
at a commemoration meeting, Workmen’s 
Circle Branch 665, Friday, April 12, 
9 P.M., 7 E. 15th St., N. Y.... SDF. 
Branch in Amalgamated Coop. Houses, 
Bronx, Dinner closing season’s activities, 
Sunday, May 12, 5 P.M. Watch for 
program. 


WAVE OF THE FUTURE DEPART- 
MENT. “Churchill has become the cham- 
pion of the past; Stalin, the torch-bearer 
of the future.” Leo Krzycki, president, 
American Slav Congress. 


GENERAL MORGAN, it now appears, 
when questioned by Carl Levin whether 
he blamed the Jews for wanting to get 
out of Poland, answered: “Absolutely 
not. If I were a Jew, I would try to 
get out, too.” 











EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10¢c AND 25c¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 























ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH UF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

're Insurance Society Owned 

tnd Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit 91 90 cents for every $100 


Worth of i 
This de insurance is required. 


Dosit is returnable whenever 
* member withdraws 


For further information 
apply to he Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
lelephone REgent 4 2432 











YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 


Baskets Filled 


With Fresh Fruits, Candies. Nuts 
Preserves, etc. 
NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 


With Candies. Nuts. Preserves. etc. 











THE REVIEW OF POLITICS 


Quarterly published by the University of Notre Dame 


Sf 


APRIL 
S. T. Possony 


, 1946 
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G. Schwarzenberger 
THE PROSPECT FO 


M. Karpovich 
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VLADIMIR SOLOVIEV ON NATIONALISM 


JI U. Nef 
ARCHITECTURE AN 


R. H. Tawney and C. Hol 
ENGLISH POLITICS 


G. Ritter 


D WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


lis, M.P. 
TODAY 


THE GERMAN PROFESSOR IN THE THIRD REICH 


Comment by O. Halecki a 
. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2. 


Address your subscriptions to the Edi 


nd H. Rothfels 


50.—SINGLE COPIES, 75¢ 
tors, THE REVIEW OF POLITICS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Read What They Say About 


The PROG 


RESSIVE! 


America’s Fastest Growing Liberal Weekly 








Charles A. Beard 


“The Progressive is indispensa- 
ble for all Americans who are 
aware that some portion of the 
United States lies west of the 
Hudson River.” 


¢ 


John Chamberlain 


“I find The Progressive the 
most stimulating and perceptive 
liberal paper in the United 
States.” 


¢ 
Sen. Wayne Morse 
“The Progressive is bold, fear- 
less, and truthful.’ 


Sa 


Norman Thomas 


“The Progressive is a magazine 
which I, and I think our country, 
literally cannot afford to be with- 
out.” 


Walter P. Reuther 


“The Progressive stands out 
as one of the few publications in 
America that has the courage 
to fight continuously for the ad- 
vancement of real democracy:” 


Roger Baldwin 


“In the flood of periodicals 
that come to my desk I have 
never been able to resist reading 
every issue of The Progressive.” 


Rep. Jerry Voorhis 


“The Progressive ts true to its 
name. It fights for the welfare of 
the common man as do few publi- 
cations in America.” 


Send $1! TODAY for a 22 Weeks Trial Subscription 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








They Betrayed More Than Canada 


NE of the most serious aspects of the Canadian 

spy ring is the large part which ideological 

treason played in its organization. The Soviet 
spymaster, Colonel Nikolai Zabotin, doubtless had 
plenty of money at his disposal. But in some cases 
he does not seem to have needed this familiar in- 
centive to disloyalty. 

Some of the defendants, who include Fred Rose, 
sole Labor Progressive (alias Communist) member 
of Parliament, the McGill University scientists, Ray- 
mond Boyer and David Shugar, and other men and 
women in the Canadian armed forces and civil ad- 
ministration are reported to have openly declared 
that they owed a higher loyalty than the one which 
they had pledged to Canada. It can certainly be said 
that they have betrayed more than Canada. 

Vhese defendants, men and women, political figures, 
scientists, soldiers, administrators. were citizens of a 
free and civilized country. ‘to the institutions and 
opportunities of that country they owed much of 
whatever professional status they achieved. Now thev 
are being exposed as having deliberately plotted to 
betray the security of that country, their country, in 
the interest of a totalitarian dictatorship so barbarous 
in its methods of rule that the average Canadian or 
American, unless he knows these methods at first 
hand. often will not believe that they exist 

These men have betraved more than Canada. They 
have betraved the whole great tradition of Western 
culture. civilization and humanity. They have made 
their ienoble contribution to the conquest of the 
world by a svstem which. if it should become uni- 
versally prevalent. would blot out everything man 
has gained in centuries of struggle toward freedom 

Had a similar case occurred in the Soviet Union 
net only every one of the defendants. but every one 
whe was even suspected of being remotely asso iated 
with them politically or socially would long ago have 
heen blotted out. No punishment those who are found 
guilty will receive under the mild Canadian laws can 
be commensurate with their crime against civilization. 
Let us hope that, in addition to whatever penalty the 
law may impose, those who are found guilty will be 
subjected to the permanent ostracism of every decent 
human being in the Western world and will be made 
to feel that they have cut themselves off forever from 
the body of Western civilization 

The bright feature in this sordid case is that a Soviet 
citiven. Igor Gouzenko. impressed by Canadian de- 
mocracy and respects for the rights of man, risked 
his own life in order to expose this peculiar form of 
Soviet “reverse lend-lease.” the organization of a 
fifth-column spy-ring in a country which was strai:- 
ing every nerve to send food and munitions to sup- 
port the Soviet war effort. Let us hope that the 
Gouzenkos on the other side of the “iron curtain” 
in every crisis will outweigh the traitors on our own 
side 

Vhere are proportionately just as many centers of 
ideological treason in this country as there were in 
Canida. Canada’s experience should be a_ timely 


challenge and warning. 
A Foolish Colonel 
Tur International Latex Corporation, of Dover, 


Delaware, which likes to play fairy godmother to 
fellow-traveler projects, has been giving wide circula- 
tion through paid advertisements to the foolish re- 
marks of a Colonel Frank Ebev, commander of some 
American troops in the Wuerzburg area of Germany. 
The doughty Colonel threatened his men with court- 
martial if they expressed” agreement with Winston 
Churchill’s speech in talks with Germans, announced 
that “the Soviet Government is an ally of the United 
States of America” and threw in a portentous warn- 
ine about war with Russia, recalling what the men 
had suffered in the late war and declaring: “By God, 
I never want to fight again.” 

The Colonel was speaking out of turn here on every 
count. Russia is not an ally of the United States, 
and it will take a treaty ratified by the Senate, not 
Colonel Ebey’s unilateral declaration. to make it one. 
It is a pregosterons abuse of disciplinary power to 
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threaten American soldiers with punishment for ex- 
pressing independent political opinion. Nor is it the 
role of an officer to undermine the morale of his 
men by recalling hardships with a hint that these 
should prevent them from fighting if their country’s 
defense should require it. For all these reasons one 
hopes that Col. Ebey will lay off political exhortation 
in the future. 


Editorial Ignorance Department 
“We British have also our twenty-years’ treaty 
of collaboration and mutual assistance with 


Soviet Russia. I agree with Mr. Bevin, 
eign Secretary of Great Britain, that i¢% 
~ well be a fifty years’ treaty, so far as we apg 
cerned. We aim at nothing but mutual aggigp 
and collaboration with Russia.” .. . Winal 
Churchill, speaking at Fulton Missouri, 9 
March 5. , 

f 

“Mr, Bevin has renewed his offer to extend 
treaty with Russia and thereby has remigh 
Tories the world over that ex-prime mini 
don’t speak for current British governments”, 
Editorial in The Nation on March 23. 


y 


As a matter of factual record the only pro 
political personality who has heaped ridicule gui 
idea of extending the alliance was the “peacedgyl 
Marshal Stalin. 


Thought Worth Remembering 


“Americans, still politically ima 
have always tended to regard war 
military victory as an end in itself, inst 
of as a military means of accomplishing: 
political end.” ... Hanson Baldwin i 
The New York Times. 2 





An Editorial— 


For the Formation of a New Party 


OTH at home and abroad the American people 
B face decisive issues. Our national economy is 

heading into a period of inflation and boom 
which will inevitably end in depression and mass un- 
employment. All the measures which have been de- 
vised to head off such a tragedy are hanging rather 
hopelessly in Congress. In our foreign relations, 
despite all the high hopes clustering about the UNO, 
the situation is little better. Nearly a year after the 
end of our war with Germany no treaties have been 
signed and no framework for European recovery has 
been set up. ‘The sessions of the Security Council have 
revealed a world which is far from being at peace. 
The fact that hundreds of millions are suffering from 
lack of food is the symbol of our failure. 

All signs go to show that the American people are 
capable of better things. The public opinion polls, 
for one thing, prove that bolder leadership would find 
quick response. Public opinion in this country is 
far ahead of our Government—especially is it in ad- 
vance of our Congress. What is lacking is the political 
machinery through which the citizens can find ex- 
pression. The main body of ‘the Republican Party 
continues jts traditional function, that of representing 
reactionary ideas and forces. ‘The Democratic Party 
is rent between the forward-looking labor forces of 
the North and the backward-gazing politicians of the 
South. It is on this account that President Truman 
finds his New Deal program stymied. 

There are in this country many millions of intelli- 
gent and progressive citizens who are not fairly rep- 
resented by either of the traditional parties. For 
years many of them have been turning over in their 
minds the possibility of starting a new one. It is not 
a task to be lightly undertaken. The difficulties are 
manifold. The chances of success depend upon the 
turn of unpredictable events. 

To take council with regard to these matters there 
met in Chicago over the past weekend some 200 rep- 
resentative pragressives. The call for the meeting had 
heen issued by John Dewey, Simeon Martin, H. L. 
Mitchell. James Patton, A. Philip Randolph and 


Samuel Wolchak. The organizations informally rep- 


resented included some 16 national and interg 
unions of both ClO and AFL, as well as nun 
political and religious groups. Detailed reports 
received from every section of the country. 

A meeting made up of men and women who 
for large and influential organizations was nat 
realistic in tone. The conferees were conscious & 
the difficulties in the way of starting a new part 
th United States. They did not permit their ¢ 
to overpower their judgment. What was accomplish 
therefore. was by way of surveying the situati 
laying plans for continued cooperation of p 
sive forces. ; 

Be: 

Numerous references to the British Labor Partial 
to the Canadian Commonwealth Federation 
the direction in which the minds of the partié 
were running. Since over most of the world 
felt the need of a bold attack on social and ecoll 
problems, it was said that in this country weil 
utilize our superior position by taking the lé 
utmost impatience was expressed with the fu 
approach of the Federal Government to the efit 
problems which we face. All of the speakers agit 
that in whatever initiative the progressive forces™ 
take, they must keep themselves completely free 
Communist participation. 4 

The upshot of the dis¢ussion was the appointm q 
an Educational Committee for the Promotion of am 
Political Party. What was accomplished at Chia 
was only a beginning. The success of this infil 
depends upon the support which it receives from 
labor movement. No one looking ahead cali’ 
whether—or when—we shall have a new parlyem 
all «an agree that there is great use in the conti 
consultation and cooperation of all our widely # 
tered progressive groups. 4 
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